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Outlasts Rubber 2 to! 


For indoor or outdoor play—a Wilson TN ball is by any 
standard, the finest basketball you can buy. Players go for 
it...like the precise and easy way it handles. Durability? 
Nothing can match it...underneath that long-lasting TN 
cover is a carcass which never loses its shape. Get the 
Wilson TN ball, the toughest, playingest ball ever built. 


Win With 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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E. R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
phone EVergreen 3-2800 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
phone DUndirk 7-3205 


A about gym suits? 


How often have you wondered and searched for an idea that 
would impress the PTA with the importance of physical educa- 
tion... 


... and the significance of the uniform, girl’s gym suit in its role 
as a training aid? 


Help—at last! 


Help is here ... and it’s in the form of a “take-home” folder 
carrying both these vital messages to parents: 


—On page 1... acompelling challenge to parents, on the need for 
physical education. 


— Pages 2 and 3 point up the role of the uniform gym suit in encouraging 
participation, hygiene standords, functional designing and value. 


(Page 3 has a perforated coupon, which each girl returns, requesting 
signed parental approval and cooperation in your program. Extra cou- 
pon space provided for you to further localize by imprinting some special 
message for home readership.) 


There’s absolutely no “advertising” in this folder. By design 
and phraseology, “commercialism” is absent. At last here’s some 
really dramatic action-getting help for your program. 


Fill out the coupon to request as many folders as you can use— 
they’re free. Or request several for consideratior with your 
Principal and other interested department heads. 


Your name Title 


Send "take-home" folders, featuring the physical education 
message, and the role of the uniform gym suit for girls. 
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THE GYM TOWELS 
THAT LAST LONGER 
—AND COST LESS! 


Higher quality and longer service 
that reduce cost to the lowest are yours 
with McArthur’s performance — plus 
Super-Gym and Super-Turk School 
Towels. Woven of the strongest long 
staple, triple twisted, two ply yarns— 
with heavy tape selvage edges — and 
in full 20” x 40” shrunk size to elimi- 
nate strain in use. They're good for 
350 to 500 launderings and uses. And 
a complete price range — from $5.25 
per dozen gives you a selection of the 
right towel for your requirements. 
Write today for complete information. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 
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GYM 


NEWEST RESEARCH TOOLS 


RESEARCH METHODS IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


Only book on research specifically written for these fields. Clear, up-to- 
date, and authoritative, it deals with all phases of research from selecting 
problem to writing final report. Contains extensive bibliographies. May 
be used as graduate text. 
Completely revised second edition, 1959 
Indexed 536 p. $6.00 


COMPLETED RESEARCH IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 
Only service of kind for members of the profession. Describes and indexes 
unpublished research in these areas. Lists and indexes published research 
from.over 50 periodicals. First of series to be published annually. 


1959 edition 
Volume 1 64 p. $1.50 


Both prepared by Research Council 
AAHPER °* NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


December 23-30 
Women's National Aquatic Forum, Holly- 
wood, Florida 

December 28-30 


College Physical Education Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1960 


February 13-17 
American Association 2f School Administra- 
tors (joint sessions with AAHPER are 
planned), Atlantic City, New Jersey 


February 18-28 
Winter Olympic Games, Squaw Valley, 
California 

March 7-12 
National Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics Convention and Basketball Cham- 
pionships, Kansas City, Missouri 

March 27-April 2 
Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Washington, 
D. C. 


March 30-April 1 
Midwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 3-7 
Eastern District AAHPER annual convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

April 6-9 
Central District AAHPER annual convention, 
Fargo, North Dakota 

April 6-9 
Northwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Sun Valley, Idaho 

April 21-22 
Southern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, Shore Club Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida 

April 22-24 
Annual Meeting of the American College 
of Sports Medicine, Miami, Florida 

April 24-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 

May 1-7 
National Youth Fitness Week 

May 4-7 
Southwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Arizona 


Help Fight TB 
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IN PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. 


1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 


Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 

Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 


A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 

Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 


All steel or Presdwood 
backboards. Also nets— 
48 to 120-thread. 


St. Louis *« New York 
Los Angeles + Dallas « Chicago 
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BOOKS S FROM BROWN 


\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


THE KINESIOLOGY OF WEIGHT LIFTING 
is specifically designed to provide all of the 
basic information necessary for success in weight 
lifting. It is written by Benjamin H. Massey, 
Frank R. Manson and Harold W. Freeman of 
University of Maryland and Dr. Janet A. Wessel 
of Michigan State University. 


If the principles and methods presented in 
this valuable book are properly used, thoroughly 
digested, and adapted to the lifter’s specific 
objectives you'll find that the weight lifting ex- 
perience will be both an enjoyable and rewarding 
one. 


THE KINESIOLOGY OF WEIGHT LIFTING 
has been prepared with the realization that 
weight lifting is abvoe all an individual sport 
and that consequently, perhaps more than in 
any other sport, each participant bears the 
primary responsibility for organizing and carry- 
ing out his own training procedures. The sense 
of accomplishment obtained from successful self 
direction is one of the fascinating aspects of 
weight lifting. The complete book is written 
and arranged in such a manner that the user 
will require very little in the way of verbal 
instruction or guidance. No book can take the 
place of an expert instructor, so in addition to 
using this book the beginner should avail him- 
self of the best instruction available. 


We feel sure that those responsible for teach- 
ing weight lifting classes will find it an in- 
valuable aid. Placing this book in the hands of 
his charges should lighten the instructor's load 
considerably. 


There are 188 pages, 8% x 11 inch in size. 
The book is beautifully and abundantly illus- 
trated and it sells for $3.25. 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy te send 
you a brochure completely describing this book 
or send you an examination copy on approval 
if you wish. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS IN ATTRACTIVE 
LEATHERETTE COVERS, WHICH HOLD ONE 
COMPLETE VOLUME. $3 EACH, POSTPAID, 
FROM AAHPER, 1201 SIXTEENTH ST., N.W., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


BASKETBALL 
By “Hot Rod” Hundly 


former All-American of the Professional 
Minneapolis Lakers. Price $1.25 


Gainsford Publishing 
P.O. Box 2414 Delray Beach, Fla. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 
SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


“ACE” MODEL SHOWN 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The oldtime holiday spirit starts off our 
December issue with a cheery cover illus- 
trating wintertime sports of the last cen- 
tury. This issue, however, has its focus 
on today, with a review of the research 
which is helping every AAHPER mem- 
ber do a better job of teaching day by 
day. 


Of special interest are the reports of 
studies relating to competitive athletics 
for youngsters (p. 19) and the case 
studies covering investigations of the 
physical education requirement in five 
colleges (p. 35). The “Research Bulle- 
tin” page this month carries summaries 
of the articles published in the October 
Research Quarterly. This column pre- 
sents a bird’s eye view of the important 
studies in our fields which are pointing 
the way toward new and improved pro- 
grams of instruction for tomorrow. 

A new check list to identify health edu- 
cation problems of vital interest to stu- 
dents is presented on page 28, and a 
rating ecard for evaluating the effective- 
ness of a high school athletic program 
appears on page 30. Both are indica- 
tions of the growing maturity of our 
profession. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


JOHPER will begin the new year de- 
voting attention to some of the philo- 
sophieal bases of our profession. In the 
January issue also, dance educators will 
take a look at their past leaders, while 
recreation workers take a look at their 
future tasks in an inspiring article by 
Jay B. Nash. Highlights of both nation- 
al and district conventions will be listed 
to whet your appetite for attendance at 
the 1960 professional gatherings. For 
the first time, the JourNAL will publish 
a list of accredited colleges and univer- 
sities granting degrees in health educa- 
tion and physical education. 


very 


Merry 
Christmas 
from JOHPER 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER’S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 
Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
For the first time, an ———, COMPLETE 


pom Folk and Sq ware +“ ete. with back- 


grou 

by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as basie text by 
teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable com- 

pany noted for prompt, personal service. com 
All subjects. Send for Free Booklet. 

Press, Dept. JH, 31, New 

ork 1. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Founded 1885 
A Department of the National Education Association 


Vol. 30, No. 9 DECEMBER 1959 


JOURNAL OF HEALTH e@ PHYSICAL EDUCATION e RECREATION 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. Editor-in-Chief 
Ella H. Wright Director of Publications 
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Nancy H. Kane Managing Editor 
Patricia A. Van Over _— Assistant Editor 
George F. Anderson Advertising Manager 
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‘Published monthly September through May by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, a nonprofit organization and a department of the Nati@nal. Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Second class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at additional mailing 
offices. The Journal goes to all members of the Association. Professional members pay annual dues of $10 ($6 of 
which is for Journal) or $15 ($6 of which is for Journal and $4 for Research Quarterly); student members 
(undergraduates only) pay annual dues of $3.50 ($3 of which is for Journal) or $6.50 ($3 of which is for 
Journal and $2 for Research Quarterly). Applications for Fellows of the AAHPER supplied on request. Member- 
ship starts only in January, April, September. Subscription rate to institutions and libraries, $10; with 
Research Quarterly, $15. Single copies of the Journal, $1.25. Advertising rates on request. Articles may be 
submitted as a contribution to the profession; no remuneration can be made. Views and opinions expressed are 
those of the authors and not necessarily those of the Association. The Journal is indexed in Education Index and 
available on microfilm. Copyright 1959 by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, National Education Association. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Amer. Acad. of Physical Education; Amer. School Health 
Assn.; Amer. Youth Hostels, Inc.; Assn. for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation; Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc.; 
Canadian AHPER; College Physical Educ. Assn.; Delta Psi 
Kappa; Natl. Assn. for Intercollegiate Athletics; Natl. 
Assn. for Physical Educ. of College Women; Natl. Board 
of YWCA of U. S.; Natl. Collegiate Athletic Assn.; Natl. 
Comm. for Health and Physical Educ. of the Natl. Assn. 
of Jewish Center Workers; Natl. Intramural Assn.; Phi 
Delta Pi; Phi Epsilon Kappa; Physical Educ. Soc. of the 
YMCA’s of North America; Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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AMERICA 


Leased FREE! 
Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 


quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


for physical 
education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
© tumbling and stunts 
© pyramids and stunts 
© self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
© individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 
1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Championship 


TENNIS BALLS 


$3.00 Per Dozen 
Reorders From Hundreds Of Schools 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 
American Co., Merrick, N. Y. 
SINCE 1937 


MOTIVATION IS AUTOMATIC 
WITH FIVE STAR 

A Test of Natural Talents: HJ-Bj-Shot-100-880. 
End result: a Standard of Physical Fitness, a 
Physical “PQ” Quotient, Progressive Grading, 
and an Aptitude Test in Varsity Track. 

100 CARDs $4.00 500 - $3.50 PER 100 
POSTAGE PAID 1000 - $3.25 PER 100 
John T. Core, Box 2-P, Richmond, Va. 


EDITOR'S | 


Congratulations 


CONGRATULATIONS ARE in order 
to the editor-in-chief and editorial staff 
for the very excellent September issue 
of the JouRNAL. It is most appropriate 
that this issue should be devoted to pro- 
fessional preparation. The articles lend 
themselves well to the membership drive 
which we conduct in our introductory 
course for freshmen men and women. 
Best wishes for a productive year.— 
King McCristat, chairman, Profession- 
al Education, Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 


THE NEW “Intertherapy Relations” 
section in the JouRNAL symbolizes a 
great step forward in the right direction. 
Our JouRNAL is truly evolving with the 
times. Sincerely, a delighted AAHPER 
and CAHPER member.—Irvin Paris, 
1104 South Sherbourne Drive, Los An- 
geles 35, California. 


SOMETIME AGO you began sending 
me copies of JOHPER, and I don’t 
think I have ever said “thank you” or 
otherwise made any comments. I very 
much appreciate receiving the JOURNAL. 

The November issue impresses me es- 
pecially for its general “smartness” of 
appearance, quality of content (includ- 
ing photographs), and the wide variety 
of advertising. On this latter, I happen 
to be one who likes to see a number of 
pertinent advertisements, set up as at- 
tractively as possible. Your ads defi- 
nitely add to the value of the publica- 
tion. — FRANK W. Huvsparp, assistant 
executive secretary, National Education 
Association, and director of NEA Infor- 
mation Services, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


> AAHPER sends exchange and com- 
plimentary copies of the JOURNAL to the 
other departments and divisions of the 
NEA as one facet of its public relations 
program. The JOURNAL is an effective 
voice for our field of education, and by 
reading it regularly the leaders of other 
NEA units are kept informed of the sig- 
nificant developments in health, physical 
education, and recreation, 


Reflections after Six Years 


THE YEAR 1953 was a challenging 
time to enter the teaching profession. 
With the better school systems as ex- 
ceptions, physical education was only 
then becoming established in the nation’s 
elementary schools No one was sure 
what constituted a sound physical eduea- 
tion for young children living in the year 
1953, but the profession realized the need 
for greater attention to physical educa- 
tion in elementary schools. New courses 


were offered in colleges and universities, 
revived textbooks were published, in- 
service workshops were offered, and new 
teaching aids were developed. 

During this period a series of events, 
culminating with the advent of the Space 
Age, drew the public’s attention to edu- 
cation and the schools. In our field, at- 
tention was focused on the fitness of 
youth. Special conferences were held all 
over the country, tests of various kinds 
were devised and administered, conven- 
tions used fitness as their theme. 

A look at the history of physical edu- 
cation in America reveals this series of 
events reoccurring. It begins with a 
national emergency and is followed by 
two things: a discovery of the poor phys- 
ieal condition of youth and a rigorous 
training program to build them up. 

The most recent excitement was caused 
by scores from a comparison of Euro- 
pean and American children and the ad- 
vent of the Space Age. The profession 
became almost unanimously test and 
measurement conscious. A teacher fortu- 
nate enough to have an understanding 
of tests and measurements, their appli- 
cation and uses, was not adversely af- 
feeted by this challenge, but many teach- 
ers who administered the tests had little 
idea of exactly why they were doing it. 
This was unfortunate for the profession 
in general and in particular for those 
who have continued to work through the 
years to place the profession on a scien- 
tifie basis. 

A look back over the past six years 
also brings to mind the question of the 
values gained by attending conventions. 
The attitude which prevails at these 
gatherings is one of buoyant confidence 
and self-satisfaction. Year after year 
the same people do most of the talking 
and conduct most of the meetings. If a 
person is not at least an instructor at 
some institution of higher learning he is 
wasting his time trying to get anyone to 
listen to him. “The higher your station 
in life the wiser you become.” This may 
be true if only the people concerned 
would leave the campus and see what a 
publie elementary school is actually like. 

For the most part, people in our pro- 
fession are energetic, hard-working, and 
eager to improve their programs. These 
people need and want leadership; they 
want leaders who agree on exactly what 
physical education is and what it is try- 
Niskayuna, 


Craig Elementary School, 
New York. 


> AAHPER has addressed itself to 
some of the problems raised in this letter 
at the National Conference on Fitness 
for Elementary School Age Children 
held this month. Classroom teachers and 
supervisors had their say along with uni- 
versity professors. A report from the 
conference, along with other articles 
focusing on the physical education pro- 
gram in elementary schools, will be fea- 
tured in our February issue. 
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write for your free copy today 


USEFUL... 


CONCISE... 


NON-TECHNICAL... 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 


Mfgs. of Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 
215 A AVE. N.W. © CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Phone EMpire 4-2417 


Just out— Nissen Trampoline’s* helpful new booklet, 
“What You Should Know About Rebound-Tumbling,” gives 
some fundamental facts about the activity that you'll want 
to know whether you are a teacher, administrator or parent. 
Safety, proper instruction, effective use of space, cost, and 
suggestions on program planning are all covered in this 
new booklet. If you teach physical education or have any 
responsibility for the physical education program at your 
school, you'll want a copy. There is no charge — send for 
yours today. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE. N.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send, wittout obligation, a copy of your new booklet, “What 
You Should Know About Rebound-Tumbling.” 


SCHOOL .. 
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“This push-button 
outfit stopped him cold 
on Campbell Lake 
in Michigan,” says 
Marinus DeJong. 


o Ones 
ver away! 


WITH FISH-SAVING 
LEVEL-WIND 


AND MICRO-DRAG 


Push: -BUTTON 


WonDERCAST’ 


HEAVY DUTY 


EASY CASTS — 
»\ J QUICK AS A FLASH 
“PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! | 


Just a push of the button, s-w-i-s-h of 
the rod—PRESTO—PUSH-BUTTON 
FISHING! Long, easy casts every 
time. Backlash impossible! 
Smooth, powerful level-wind re- 
trieve — plus fish saver MICRO- 
DRAG—brings the big ones under 
control—quickly. No. 1797 Beau- 
tiful bronze finish heavy-duty push 
button WonderCast® filled with 100 
yds 12-lb line... $24.95 (Other 
push-button reels from $14. 95) 


WONDEROD® 


DOUBLE BILT© FOR SUPERB 
ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! 


(1) A reinforcing glass fiber cylind- 
rical wall inside (2) thousands of 
parallel glass fibers outside—it’'s this 
patented process that leaves the 4 
famous spiral markings—visible 
trademark of genuine Wonderod quali, No. 1579 
Bronze and white push-button Won "E6 

‘L or M action or 7’ model...$17.95 

SEND TODAY! ITS FREE! 

All fishermen will enjoy this big new 32 page catalog. 
“Techniques and Tackle to Catch Big Fish.'' Newest in reels, 
rods and lines. Plus pocket fishing calendar showing best 
days to fish, all free! 


BS SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
J-12, 


GEC, 


Please send me, absolutely free; 
your bignew fishing catalog and 
1960 pocket fishing calendar. 


It Could Happen 
Mest Anywhere 


BENJAMIN H. MASSEY 
University of Maryland 


This is a short true story with a mes- 
sage for all physical educators. It will 
remind us that adequacy is never 
enough ; we must always strive for excel- 
lence.—Editor. 

One day late in June the school board 
met. Undoubtedly, to the members of the 
school board and to most of the town’s 
populace it was just another meeting. 
One of the items on the agenda was how 
to provide more time for instruction in 
the basic sciences—mathematies, physics, 
and chemistry. The United States lag 
behind the Russians was uppermost in 
everyone’s mind. 


When the meeting adjourned, some 
hours later, physical education no longer 
was a required subject in the high school 
curriculum. To put it another way, phys- 
ical education, to all intents and pur- 
poses, no longer existed. 

What happened ?—the same thing that 
could happen many places. An inter- 
ested lady in the communtiy went to the 
principal to find out what had caused 
the decision. The answers she got were 
not surprising: (1) there was the very 
practical matter of more emphasis on 
science, and something had to be 
dropped, (2) the physician on the school 
board had unequivocally stated that to 
his knowledge the physical education 
program made no contribution to the 
health of the children, and (3) the prin- 
cipal was tired of attempting to justify 
the requirement in the eyes of the stu- 
dents, particularly the girls, and enfore- 
ing their participation. 

It might be noted that, to the writer’s 
knowledge, this was not a bad program 
by ordinary standards. There was, per- 
haps, a little too much emphasis placed 
upon team activities and too little on 
developmental ones such as gymnastics, 
modern dance, and wrestling; possibly 
too much attention was centered on the 
highly skilled and too little on those 
needing it most; and, perhaps, there 
was an air of complacency with little 
effort made te contact the parents and to 
educate them with respect to the value 
of physical education. By ordinary 
standards, it was not a bad program— 
just not good enough to withstand a 
crisis. 

It could happen—most anywhere. * 


Social Dance Records 


FOXTROT — MAMBO — WALTZ 
RHUMBA — JITTERBUG — ARGEN- 
TINE TANGO — CHA CHA— SAM- 
BA — MERENGUE — POLKA 

Each album contains five easy dance 
lessons, except the Mambo which has 
six lessons. The Social Dance albums are 
complete with selected orchestra music, 
verbal instructions, diagrams and teach- 
er’s guide. 


Square Dance Records 


“SQUARE DANCE FAIR’—’PROME- 
NADE and DO-SI-DO” — “SQUARE 
DANCE SWING”’—”SQUARE DANCE 
FUN-FEST” — “SQUARE DANCE 
COUNTRY STYLE” 

A graded series of Square Dance albums, 
ranging from basic instructions and the 
simplest dances to the more complex 
ones . . . each album building on the 
skills in the preceding albums. Music by 
the Berkshire Mountain Boys. 


Living with Rhythms 
“BASIC RHYTHMS for PRIMARY 
GRADES.” 


Fifteen rhythms, especially suited for 
primary grades. They are designed for 
expressive dramatization; flexible enough 
to be used as a group activity or as a 
play out activity. Music composed by 
Luigi Cappucci, Conductor, and played 
by Raymond Therrien, pianist. 


All are long playing (33-1/3) unbreak- 
able vinylite records pressed by Colum- 
bia Records, Inc. Price (excluding taxes) 
per album—$4.95 plus postage. 


Address: 


EDUCATIONAL DANCE 
RECORDINGS, INC. 


P. O. Box 6062 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—Library of Congress, artwork by 
Dave Rosenberg; 26-27—Thomas Lufkin, 
Pontiac, Michigan; 39-42—the author; 
51—AAHPER; 57—Charles Avedisian 
and University of Nebraska Photo- 
graphic Productions; 59—the author. 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


7 For the Doorway 
beg solution for developing the upper part of 
body. One needed in every home. Order 
po the demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 
KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, 


ELEMENTARY 
TUMBLING & STUNTS 


Davidge and Quinn 


A complete teaching — for your 
Tumbling Programme—$1.5 


DAVID G. SMITH PRINTING-PUBLISHING 
GLENWOOD, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
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all the way through 


Preferred above all others the world over 
for design perfection, fine materials, superb 
craftsmanship, unsurpassed durability. No better 
gymnasium apparatus is made. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


On every gym equipment problem consult 
the world’s most experienced cuthority. 


Write for catalog 
SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


In Canada: 20 Kilbary Crescent, Ottawa, Ont. 
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on p. 12 of this issue. Beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, two types of insurance 
coverage will be offered to AAHPER mem- 
bers at special group rates. For $1.00 
a year, members can receive coverage up 
to $10,000 for any liability action re- 
Sulting from teaching or coaching re- 
Sponsibilities. For special low premi- 
ums, members can protect their income 
against losses from sickness or accident. 
Complete details concerning the Associa- 
tion sponsored insurance plans will be 
mailed to all members in the near future. 


CHANGES IN AAHPER SECTION OFFICERS AND 
committee issignments are reported as 
follows: Division of Safety and Driver 
Education, Driver and Traffic Safety Sec- 
tion—Joseph A. Gibson, Penallis County 
Schools, Clearwater Florida, replaces 
Price Clark as chairman; and Frazier 
Damron replaces Cecil Zahn as chairman- 
elect. Gertrude Baker, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, replaces Rosalind 
Cassidy as chairman of the Committee to 
Study the Sponsorship of a Scholarship 
in Physical Education for Girls. More 
additions and corrections to the lists of 
officers and committees which appeared 
in the October 1959 JOURNAL supplement 
will be published in the January issue. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR THE FEDERATION OF NATIONAL 
Professional Organizations for Recreation 
are: president—Norman P. Miller, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; vice- 
president—Milo F. Christiansen, superin- 
tendent, D. C. Recreation Department; and 
secretary-treasurer—Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER assistant executive secretary and 
consultant. in recreation and outdoor edu- 
cation. The Federation is a coordinating 
body of representatives of the eight 
national professional organizations hav- 
ing a major interest in recreation. 
Elections were held at its recent meeting 
in Chicago. 


BIGGEST PROFESSIONAL EVENT OF 1960 WILL BE 
the 75th Anniversary Convention in Miami 
Beach, Florida, April 24-28. Remember 
that AAHPER membership is required for 
registration; bring your membership card 
with you for identification as a paid-up 
supporter of professional unity. A res- 
ervation blank for housing in Miami Beach 
appears on page 38 of this issue. The 


| NOTES FROM 
, ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


complete convention program will be pub- 
lished in the March 1960 JOURNAL. 


AS A GIFT FROM THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 75TH 


Anniversary, all members of AAHPER having 
$15 membership (or renewing before April 
30, 1960) will receive Volume I of 
Completed Research in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, the new Re- 
search Council series. The series de- 
scribes and indexes unpublished research 
in these areas, as well as listing and 
indexing published research from over 50 
periodicals. All new members taking out 
a $15 membership before the Miami Beach 
Convention will also receive Volume I. 
This gift, along with the special bonus 
number of the Research Quarterly (May 
1960 supplement), makes the $15 member- 
ship more valuable than ever. 


PARTICIPATION CLINICS WILL MAKE THEIR DEBUT 


as part of the national convention pro- 
gram in Miami Beach. Two hours (4-6 
p.em.) have been allocated on April 25, 
26, and 27 as recreation time. AAHPER 
members will be able to learn some of the 
recreational activities they have long 
wanted to try—or they can become more 
skilled in specific sports. Activities 
scheduled include water skiing, skin 
diving, fencing, golf, tennis, archery, 
and fly and bait casting. These are 
participation clinics; not demonstra- 
tions. Plan now to spend time in Miami 
Beach having fun learning sports skills! 


ATTENTION—HOSPITAL RECREATION PERSONNEL 


The Board of Registration of the 
Council for the Advancement of Hos- 
pital Recreation advises that Decem- 
31, 1959, is the deadline for appli- 
cations for Registration under the 
"grandfather clause" (for persors 
with limited education but several 
years of experience) and the "pioneer 
clause" (for persons with many years 
of experience but no professional 
preparation) cf the Council's Stand- 
ards. All applications for registra- 
tion under either of these clauses 
must be postmarked on or before De- 
cember $l. Please address all appli- 
cations or requests for forms to 
Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NYLON WINDING 
KEEPS THIS 
INCREDIBLE BALL 
A PERFECT 
SPHEROID 


~ REVOLUTIONARY NEW SUPER K COVER 


ESPECIALLY FOR ATHLETIC BALLS 
SEAMLESS 


Proven virtually indestructible in both laboratory and field tests, Super K has a 


sure-grip tackiness extending from cover to carcass . . . assuring perfect finger- 
tip control as long as the ball is in play. The new nylon wound Super K basket- 
ball is so tough that it may be used even on concrete or asphalt courts without 
damage to the ball or its permanent identification. Buy with an eye to long-run. 
economy ... on your next order specify Super K by SEAMLESS. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS russber COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S. A. 


SUPERK 
TAKES GRUELING 
PUY WITHOUT 
DAMAGE Loss 
PRESSURE 
(TS NYLON | 
NDESTRICTARLE cA / ah 
q 
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for AAHPER Members 


ASSOCIATION-SPONSORED INSURANCE PROGRAM BRINGS 
INCOME AND LIABILITY PROTECTION AT GROUP SAVINGS 


OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
takes on added significance as the 
year in which we can offer to 
AAHPER members the benefits of 
group insurance. For the first time, 
specifically designed plans for lia- 
bility and income protection insur- 
ance are available to you—through 
your professional organization. 
AAHPER’s Board of Directors has 
endorsed the new plans as the most 
valuable addition to the Associa- 
tion’s services in its 75-year history. 

Until a few years ago, teachers, 
coaches, and administrators in our 
fields of education were unable to 
participate in group insurance plans 
designed for their own occupational 
needs. Most educators were denied 
the protective umbrella of company- 
sponsored group programs; if dis- 
abled and forced to stop work, teach- 
ers’ income also stopped. Association 
group insurance plans were devel- 
oped to provide low cost insurance 
to professional persons, and 
AAHPER is proud to announce that 
such a plan has been specifically de- 
signed for you. 


Income Protection 

The official disability program an- 
nounced on the opposite page has 
the advantages of low premium rates, 
long-term benefit payments, and 
special hospitalization benefits. It 
will protect your income atthe time 
you need it most, when medical and 
hospital bills add to normal living 
expenses. 

AAHPER is not in—and does 
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not intend to enter—the insurance 
business. Because the Association’s 
reason fer existence is to be of serv- 
ice to members, we believe that it is 
an essential function to give the 
membership the advantage of whole- 
sale buying power in purchasing 
such a vital commodity as insurance 
protection. 

There is no better service a pro- 
fessional association can provide for 
its eligible members than a sr. cific- 
ally designed and equitably _~':ed 
insurance program. If total disa- 
bility strikes a member and he can 
find in his association-sponsored pro- 
gram the financial assistance he 
needs during his emergency, the or- 
ganization has justified its very 
existence for him. 

With this in mind, the headquar- 
ters staff and Board of Directors 
investigated and compared the in- 
surance programs proposed for our 
membership. The plan offered by 
Mutual of Omaha represents the best 
insurance ‘‘buy’’ that is available 
to you, and it has been officially 
recognized and endorsed by the 
AAHPER Board of Directors. 

A variety of plans are offered by 
the program, so that members in all 
income brackets can secure protec- 
tion tailored to their individual 
needs and desires. Complete de- 
seriptive material will be mailed to 
you in the near future, listing the 
various rates and benefits available. 

Those who enroll in the official 
disability program during the initial 
period will receive a special bonus— 


a $2000 travel accidental death 
policy at no extra cost. 


Liability Protection 


AAHPER also now offers its mem- 
bers the invaluable service of public 
liability coverage. Through the new 
plan, you can be protected from lia- 
bility (up to $10,000) for which you 
are legally responsible while engag- 
ing in any activity of the Association 
or in those activities which are spon- 
sored and encouraged by the Asso- 
ciation. The group premium rate for 
AAHPER members is $1.00 per year. 

Physical education teachers, 
coaches, and recreation personnel 
are particularly vulnerable in this 
area. Liability protection is not a 
luxury but a necessity in the pro- 
fessional career of the AAHPER 
member. 

You are all familiar with cases in 
which parents of a child injured 
while under the supervision or di- 
rection of a teacher or coach files 
su’t for damages and recovers large 
sums running into thousands of 
dollars. Most individual public lia- 
bility policies do not provide cover- 
age for such situations, since the 
activity would be classified as a busi- 
ness pursuit and could only be cov- 
ered by an endorsement to the per- 
sonal liability policy. Such an en- 
dorsement on an individual basis 
costs a great deal more than ‘this 
same coverage now provided to 
AAHPER members at $1.00 per 
year. 

Both types of insurance are avail- 
able only to paid-up AAHPER 
members. They rank high among 
the benefits of belonging to the pro- 
fessional organization which serves 
the needs of those in health, physical 
education, and recreation. We take 
pride in telling AAHPER members 
about this outstanding protection 
program and urge that you carefully 
study the details of the plans when 
they are mailed to you in the near 
future. 


A. TROESTER, JR. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
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Important 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1960 


Low-Cost Income Protection Insurance Is Available to AAHPER 
Members Through Your Association-Sponsored .... 


OFFICIAL DISABILITY PROGRAM 


of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH— PHYSICAL EDUCATION — RECREATION 


Featuring .... 
LONG-TERM BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
SPECIAL HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS 
YOUR CHOICE OF TWO LIBERAL PROGRAMS 
LOW PREMIUM RATES 


This new program was especially designed for members of AAHPER 
under the supervision of Association officers, and is underwritten by 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE —OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
The Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company in the World 


FULL DETAILS WILL BE MAILED TO EACH MEMBER SOON 
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So You Want to 
Write for the Journal 


The JouRNAL or HEALTH-PHysicaL Epucation-REc- 
REATION is the official organ of the AAHPER and the 
professional medium for all those engaged in the fields 
of health, physical education, athletics, safety educa- 
tion, and recreatiou. It is the voice of your profession. 

To help you contribute to your Association Journal, 
information is presented here which tells you how to 
prepare and submit manuscripts and what happens to 
your article after it is received at the AAHPER head- 
quarters offices. 


Subjects 

Manuscripts on any aspect of health education, 
physical education, outdoor education, safety and driver 
education, athletics, and recreation are weleomed. <All 
types of articles—practical, theoretical, technical, philo- 
sophical, inspirational—are suitable. Manuscripts 
should be submitted directly to the Managing Editor, 
JOHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. It is assumed that articles are submitted exclu- 
sively for the JouRNAL and will not be submitted else- 
where. 


Reviewing 

Articles submitted (solicited or unsolicited) are re- 
viewed by members of the JouRNAL Editorial Board, 
who have been selected because they are experts, with 
wide experience and acknowledged authority, in some 
area of our profession. Members of the JourNnaL Edi- 
torial Board are asked to evaluate manuscripts on the 
basis of three main points: subject matter—is the topic 
significant, timely, interesting? neither too general nor 
too technical; value—is the information or idea pre- 
sented sound? does the article make a definite contribu- 
tion? will it be helpful to the person actually doing the 
job; style—while the JouRNAL is not read for its liter- 
ary qualities alone, articles should be written clearly 
and logically. 

Authors are informed of the decision of the Editorial 
Board promptly. Reviewing process usually takes abaut 
six or eight weeks. ~ 


Publication 

Manuscripts accepted will be published according to 
the timeliness of the subject matter, space availability, 
and the annual schedule of themes for each issue. 
Accepted articles are edited for publication by the 
JOURNAL editorial staff in keeping with our editorial 
standards and space requirements. Galley proofs are 
sent only on written request. 


Form and Length 


Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
preferably six inches wide and nine inches long to the 
page, on one side of the paper, 844” x 11”. Only one 
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copy need be sent—no carbon copies. Preferred length 
is three to six typewritten pages (750-1500 words), 
which makes one to two pages in the JouRNAL. Longer 
articles will be considered only if the quality warrants. 


Illustrations 


To give your article a better presentation, photo- 
graphs or diagrams are desirable. Photos should be 
glossy prints, 8” x 10” if possible, and should be accom- 
panied by captions, giving complete information about 
picture, and also credit lines. Be certain to indicate 
any copyrighted photos. Unused photos are returned 
only when author requests. No payment can be made. 


Remuneration 


Articles in the JOURNAL are considered a contribution 
to the profession. No remuneration can be made. The 
author receives two advance copies of the issue contain- 
ing his article and has an opportunity to order reprints 
at special rates. 


Copyrights 

All published material is copyrighted in the name of 
the Association. Permission to quote or reprint up to 
500 words is granted by the Association, but permission 
of the author is obtained to quote or reprint more than 
500 words. 

Suggestions Concerning Style 

WRITE PLAINLY and clearly. Significant informa- 
tion or a new idea presented in a straightforward and 
logical manner is more important than flowery lan- 
guage or a ‘‘trick approach.’’?’ TELL AT ONCE what 
you intend to talk about in the article; it is not neces- 
sary to begin with a historical or philosophical justifi- 
cation for your writing. STICK TO ONE SUBJECT: 
don’t try to write all you know in one article. If you 
summarize the major points in your article, don’t hide 
this at the end; use it near the beginning to arouse in- 
terest. Concentrate on how to do and what to do, rather 
than why to do, something. 

Remember, ours is a professional and a national 
magazine. An article should not be too chatty, although 
informality, humor, and an enthusiastic attitude toward 
your subject are not out of place. 


Now Write, Right Now 


The JouRNAL editorial staff depends primarily upon 
unsolicited contributions from the field. Some articles 
are solicited; important topics to be covered during 
each publishing year are selected by the JouRNat Plan- 
ning Committee (composed of the Board of Editors, the 
Periodical Committee, and the Board of Directors), 
which then suggests authors known to be authorities 
on the particular topic. Most of the articles published, 
however, are unsolicited contributions from AAHPER 
members and others in the profession. 

So take time out today to make your contribution to 
the future. Jot down your solution to that vexing prob- 
lem; tell how you have developed successful programs 
at your school; share your thinking and your accom- 
plishments with the profession. Write for your Asso- 
ciation’s magazine. * 
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FEATURING: 1919—1959 
@ T-Shirts in white and colors. Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 
specially treated to be heat resistant. are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
@ Your school design processed in your own along to you. 


school color on both shirt and pant. Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 


© Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


© Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
"“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 


Processed in your own school color with 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


: "$1.60 per uniform. 


he 
WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG FR SUIT can see how gym for pour tion department (or office. Plean 


tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 


top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 


Here are the three standard T-shirt and Cym 


Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
ool color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


hysical Education classes wil 
SAMPLE with your design in your school color 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


‘T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 


ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange. Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal. Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

plete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


specify design and color when writ 
ing for sample. 


| Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
EW 3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 
| LOW bo 
| — 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS programs succeed best when they 
make use of the natural tendencies of young people. Chan- 
nel their dominant tendency toward motor acts into vigor- 
ous, absorbing exercise with Safe-T-Play games designed 
for safe group play indoors and in confined areas. 


Play Outdoor Games Indoors 


SAFE-T-PLAY GAMES are all based on the unique short 
flight ball that provides means for entire classes to take part 
in spite of limited room. Safe-T-Play equipment is precision 
molded to “Varsity” standards of light, resilient, unbreak- 
able polyethylene that prevents damage and accidents. 


SAFE-T-PLAY DOUBLES INDOOR SPACE 


Tell Your Sporting Goods Supplier to Show You the Complete Safe-T-Play Line 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
6022 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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SCIENTISTS 


A Report of the Activities of the Research Council 


HE RESEARCH COUNCIL’S 

purpose is to stimulate research 
in health, physical education, and 
recreation and to advance knowledge 
in these special fields. 

It is a section of the General Divi- 
sion of AAHPER and elects its pres- 
ident, secretary-treasurer, and a 
member-at-large to AAHPER’s Rep- 
resentative Assembly. Standing com- 
mittees are appointed to take charge 
of the Council’s many projects; a 
chairman has administrative respon- 
sibility for each. 

Unlike most sections of AAHPER, 
the Research Council elects its mem- 
bers and periodically reviews each 
member’s activities. 
sional members of AAHPER who 
have published research, reported 
research at professional meetings, 
and regularly attend research meet- 
ings are eligible for membership. 
Those members who do not remain 
active are dropped. 

The Council sets no limits to its 
size; any member of AAHPER who 
meets the eligibility requirements 
may be elected to the Council. A 
membership committee annually 
combs the field for eligible persons, 
and often persons apply for mem- 
bership. Yet the present member- 
ship stands at only 103 persons, a 
number probably close to the poten- 
tial. Admittedly, the Council is ex- 
elusive, but not for the purpose of 
self-aggrandizement. Strict qualifi- 
cations are necessary if members are 
to perform the activities of the Re- 
search Council. Without the tech- 
nical skill and research ability of 
present members, Council projects 
would never be completed or would 
be inferior. Because the members of 
the Research Council are highly 
trained in their fields of specializa- 
tion and in research, they can give 
valuable service to the profession 
and to AAHPER, as illustrated by 
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Only profes- . 


RAYMOND A. WEISS 


Chairman, Research Council 
New York University 


the following activities. Six types 
of service are listed. 


Initiate Cooperative Effort for Re- 
search along Strategic Lines. Some re- 
search projects are so long that only 
a team of workers can hope to com- 
plete them. An example is the Youth 
Fitness Test and accompanying na- 
tional standards developed recently 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Research Council and AAHPER. 
This project was immense, and a 
team of research workers was called 
upon to plan and carry out the 
study. At the outset, these research- 
ers faced an obstacle to large-scale 
adoption of a test, namely, divided 
opinion as to the best instrument. 


However, they submerged their in- 
dividual opinions in favor of a uni- 
fied effort so that one test could be 
selected. Through the co-operative 
work of this group, AAHPER has 
taken a giant step forward in devel- 
oping national standards for physi- 
cal education. 


Develop Long-Range Research Plans 
on Problems Vital to the Advancement 
of the Field as a Science. AAHPER 
hopes to sponsor a major experi- 
mental study to determine how much 
an ideal physical education program 
influences boys and girls throughout 
their school years. When this project 
starts, it will be planned and carried 
out by the Research Council. This 
year, the Council takes the first step 
by using the findings of published 
research to construct an ideal physi- 
eal education program. This ideal 


This issue of the JOURNAL gives special attention 


to the importance of research in health, physical 


education, and recreation. There are reports of 


recent significant studies which point the way to 


improvements and refinements in our school programs; 


there are summaries of research which clarify the 


problems and challenges facing our profession. 


These features help to show that research is a part 


of every member's business; research is a tool 


every teacher should use to hel» reach objectives 


in health, physical education, and recreation. 
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program will be introduced to the 
members of AAHPER at the 1960 
convention in Miami Beach. 

When the experiment finally gets 
under way, students in laboratory 
schools will participate in this theo- 
retically developed program under 
properly controlled experimental 
conditions. It is hoped that the find- 
ings will demonstrate the worth of 
physical education and provide a 
scientific basis for planning pro- 
grams. 


Prepare and Disseminate Materials 
to Aid Research Workers. The Re- 
search Council has several projects 
under way, some continuously, to 
produce materials for research work- 
ers. 

1. For several years, annual bib- 
liographies of published research in 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH e PHYSICAL EDUCATION e 
RECREATION 


1960 


physicai education, health education, 
and recreation have been compiled 
and distributed to members of the 
Research Council. Abstracts of 
graduate studies were also compiled 
and published. This year for the 
first time these two services are com- 
bined in a report of completed re- 
search in physical education, health 
education, and recreation. This com- 
pilation will be made annually. 
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2. Members of the Research 
Council prepare abstracts of pub- 
lished research in allied fields. These 
abstracts appear in each issue of the 
Research Quarterly. 

3. In 1948, a group of Research 
Council members collaborated to 
prepare a textbook entitled Research 
Methods Applied to Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. This 
year, a revised edition of this very 
popular reference has been pub- 
lished. 

These publications projects have 
been carried out under the sponsor- 
ship of the Research Couneil with 
the support of AAHPER funds. 


Synthesize Scientific Knowledge Ap- 
plied to Special Areas in the Profession. 
This year, a member of the Research 
Council is preparing a report to be 
called ‘‘What Research Tells the 
Coach about Baseball.’’ He will re- 
view the research literature in base- 
ball and organize the material into 
an informative report, written in 
nontechnical language. Coaches can 
use it as a handy source of authori- 
tative information about sports 
techniques and teaching methods, 
based upon research findings. 

It is the purpose of research to 
advance knowledge, and it will be 
the purpose of this sports synthesis 
to interpret scientific knowledge to 
coaches. The Research Council plans 
to prepare a series of reports on 
what research tells the coach about 
various sports. Ahead lies the task 
of interpreting research findings to 
teachers in health education, teach- 


ers in physical education, and lead- 
ers in recreation. 


Represent the Association in Co- 
operative Relations with Other Re- 
search Organizations. During this 
past year, the American Education- 
al Research Association sponsored 
the formation of a Council for Re- 
search in Education. The major 
purpose of this new organization is 
to strengthen research activity in 
educational organizations through 
cooperative effort. AAHPER’s rep- 
resentative to the Council for Re- 
search in Education is the past-pres- 
ident of the Research Council. 


Sponsor the Research Quarterly. As 
one of its most important services, 
the Couneil strives to increase the 
quality of the Association’s research 
journal, the Research Quarterly. The 
Council develops criteria for accept- 
ing articles for the Quarterly and 
sets standards by which the Quarter- 
ly’s associate editors are chosen. As- 
sociate editors are members of the 
Council who are chosen by their 
peers for ability to judge the qual- 
ity of research reports. 


Provide Advice to Other Divisions 
of AAHPER. This year, two sections 
of AAHPER have asked the Re- 
search Council to assist them in pre- 
paring reports summarizing research 
in their special areas. Committees 
of the Council will undertake _re- 
views of the research literature in 
these special areas and will present 
their findings at section meetings 
during the 1960 AAHPER conven- 
tion in Miami Beach. 

This year the Research Council 
has formed a resource committee of 
persons who ean offer research ad- 
vice to the various sections of the 
Association. All sections have been 
invited to avail themselves of this 
consultation service. The special 
competencies and interests of the 
consultants have been catalogued, 
and requests for advice will be re- 
ferred to the appropriate persons. 
Members of AAHPER who wish ad- 
vice about research problems are in- 
vited to use this research service. 
Inquiries may be directed to Ray- 
mond A. Weiss, chairman, AAH- 
PER Research Council, New York 
University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, New York. * 
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WHAT RESEARCH SAYS ABOUT 


Athletics for Pre-High School Age Children 


OMPETITIVE athletics for pre- 

high school age children have 
been the most controversial issue of 
our Association during the decade 
1950-1959. Prior to the turn of the 
half century, an ever increasing 
number of elementary and junior 
high school age children were par- 
ticipating in interscholastic-type ath- 
letic competition. The effect of such 
exposures was. unknown since re- 
search in this particular area was 
extremely meager. 

The paucity of evidence led to the 
inevitable—almost everyone became 
an expert and sundry personal opin- 
ions ensued. The armchair philoso- 
phers and the encyclopedic research- 
ers, utilizing their intuitive knowl- 
edge and the crystal ball, debated the 
effect of athletic competition upon 
young children. A few individuals 
and organizations undertook re- 
search studies. 


A Comprehensive Investigation 
Competitive athletics are a physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociologi- 
eal experience and to be complete, 
research should inelude all three 
areas. Sociological and psychologi- 
cal investigation is generally regard- 
ed as less accurate than direct physi- 
ological research, and yet to ap- 
proach the study of the effect of 
athletic competition upon young chil- 
dren purely on its physiological im- 
plications would denote a lack of un- 
derstanding of the problem. 


The Invisible Influence 

Findings and interpretations of 
findings of inexact measurements 
frequently vary according to the 


Dr. Hale is director of research 
and vice president of. Little League 
Baseball, Inc., Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. He has done extensive re- 
search and study of effects of com- 
petitive athletics on youngsters and 
has contributed to many scientific 
publications. 
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manner in which the studies are 
conducted and the people involved. 
For example, it has been established 
that women are less favorable toward 
athletic competition than men and 
that people who have not had ath- 
letic experience are less favorable to- 
ward competition than those having 
this experience (32). We know that 
parents with children active in ath- 
letics view participation differently 
from parents who have no children. 
We know also that people become 
more conservative and fearful as 
they grow older. Knowledge of these 
relationships is particularly impor- 
tant in the evaluation of question- 
naire and interview-type opinion 
surveys. 


Physiological Aspects 


Numerous research studies show 
the physiological adaptation of 
young children to exercise. Analysis 
of heart rates, blood pressures, re- 
spiratory rates and volumes, oxygen 
consumption, red and white blood 
cell counts, and other physiological 
indicators have been made. From the 
findings, the only conclusion that can 
be made is that these measurements 
are highly variable among children 
of pre-high school age. 

More attention has been given to 
the response of the heart to exercise 
than to the response of any other 
organ. Although two physicians in- 
terpreted high heart rates associated 
with basketball to be a possible strain 
on the circulatory system (1), scien- 
tifie evidence indicates that a normal 
heart cannot be injured by strenuous 
physical activity. For many years it 
was taught that the arteries and the 
heart of pubescent children did not 
develop at the same rate. This was 
the result of a mistake by Beneke 
which was later corrected by Karpo- 
vich (20), and we now know that the 
arteries and heart do develop at the 


same rate and that pubescent chil- 
dren can enage in strenuous activity 
without potential damage to the 
heart. Some concern has been ex- 
pressed about the difference that 
exists in the heart/body weight ratio 
of pubescent children as compared to 
that of older children. It has been 
calculated that at full speed the 
pubescent boy’s heart actually does 
less work per unit of heart weight 
than the older boy’s heart (4). Re- 
search physiologists and physicians 
who specialize in sports medicine 
generally agree that the human or- 
ganism is protected by certain safety 
valves which prevent physiological 
trauma during and following strenu- 
ous physical activity. 

The effect of interscholastic-type 
athletics upon the physical growth 
of children is not entirely clear. 
McCraw (25) found that athletic 
participation stimulated growth, 
whereas other studies revealed that 
junior high school age children ac- 
tive in interscholastic athletics did 
not grow as much as children who 
were not in these competitive sports 
(2, 4, 30). What is impossible to ex- 
plain, if competitive athletics do re- 
tard growth, is why athletes are 
larger than nonathletes. Rowe (30) 
suggested in his study that the rea- 
son for the greater growth reported 
in the group of young boys not en- 
gaged in interscholastie athletics 
might be that children had just en- 
tered their rapid growth period dur- 
ing the investigation, whereas the 
athletes could have completed their 
pubertal spurt. It has been well es- 
tablished that the rate of maturation 
of athletes exceeds that of nonath- 
letes (9, 14, 18, 21). Rowe’s explana- 
tion seems even more logical in view 
of the fact that studies on 10-12 year 
old children have shown that athletes 
are taller and heavier than the aver- 
age child of the same chronological 
age because many of the athletes 
were post-pubescent and the nonath- 
letes prepubescent (14, 31). 
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The great differential between the 
maturation rate of children of the 
same age constitutes an acute prob- 
lem if athletic programs are to in- 
clude all boys. Selections for varsity- 
type teams tend to equate boys ac- 
cording to their biological age, since 
there is a positive correlation be- 
tween athetic skill and maturation. 
In athletic programs in which all boys 
of the same chronological age are 
included, there is the possibility of 
children participaving against other 
children whose biological age differs 
by as much as five or six years. This 
is a hazard fraught with the possibil- 
ity of physical injury. Great care 
must be taken in competitive athletic 
programs that the young chidren on 
the teams are, in some way, equated 
according to maturation levels. 


Sociological and 
Psychological Aspects 


Chidren who participate in com- 
petitive athetics exhibit greater pop- 
ularity, social esteem, and personal 
and social adjustment. This is the 
conclusion of several research inves- 
tigations on pre-high school age chil- 
dren. 

Salz (31) utilized five personality 
tests and found that the group of 
boys who had been exposed to vary- 
ing levels of competitive play, in- 
cluding the Little League World Se- 
ries, scored significantly higher on 
the personality tests than boys who 
did not have competitive athletic ex- 
periences. The boys with competitive 
exposures possessed broader interests 
in science, music, social studies, home 
arts, active and quiet play; were 
superior in traits of cooperation, 
friendliness, integrity, leadership, 
and critical thinking; and were sig- 
nificantly higher in total adjustment 
scores. 

Seymour (33) “used three tests 
which revealed that, as a child saw 
himself, there was no significant dif- 
ference between the boys who played 
in interscholastic-type sports and 
those who did not participate. The 
boys with highly competitive experi- 
ence had higher social acceptance 
and proved to be significantly su- 
perior in leadership. Teachers, in an 
investigation by Skubie (36), rated 
athletes significantly better in aca- 
demic work, physical education 
skills, and in adjustment. 
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Powers (29) reported little differ- 
ence between the effects of intra- 
mural and interscholastic participa- 
tion with the exception that inter- 
scholastic competitors improved sig- 
nificantly more in ‘‘behavior imma- 
turity’’ and ‘‘feeling of inadequa- 
ey.’’ Girls in grades 8 and 9 were 
given the U C Interest Inventory to 
determine the relationship between 
athletic competition and personal 
and social adjustment. The results 
were that girls with experience in 
athletics showed better personal and 
social adjustment, were more popu- 
lar, exhibited higher leadership qual- 
ities, were more active in clubs and 
organizations and were emotionally 
more stable (23). McCraw and Tol- 
bert (26) concluded from their study 
of the relationship of sociometric 
status and athletic ability that boys 
achieve more popularity through 
participation in interscholastice ath- 
letics than in any other way. They 
recommended that the social status 
of all boys might be improved by 
exposures in interscholastic athletics. 
The high relationship between par- 
ticipation in athletics and social 
status is reported in several other 
research studies (4, 7, 15, 19, 22, 37). 

Parental responses as to the effect 
of interscholastic-type athletics upon 
their children reveal a marked una- 


nimity that such experiences are 
beneficial (6, 16, 34, 36). Desirable 
outcomes of competitive athletics, ac- 
cording to parents, include the de- 
velopment of such desirable traits as 
co-operation, confidence, leadership, 
consideration for others, sportsman- 
ship, sense of responsibility, and so- 
ciability. Further evidence of public 
support for competitive athletics in- 
volving young children, although not 
by the same overwhelming consensus, 
is the finding that the majority of 
teachers and administrators also fa- 
vor such participation (32). 


Of great concern has been the ef- 
fect of competitive athletics upon the 
emotions of the young athlete. John- 
son (17) demonstrated that motiva- 
tion could produce nausea in some 
boys during severe physiological 
stress. In studying the emotional re- 
sponses of boys to Little League and 
Middle League competitive baseball, 
Skubic (36) found little difference 
in the emotional stimulation of dif- 
ferent intensities of competition and 
concluded that Little League-type 
competition is no more stimulating 
that competition in physical educa- 
tion classes. In a similar investiga- 
tion also using a skin galvanometer 
to determine emotional stimulation, 
Vovas (38) found that basketball 
elicited the greatest emotional re- 
sponse, baseball the lowest, and foot- 
ball in between. 


Medical Opinion 


The response of the medical pro- 
fession as to the effect of interscho- 
lastic-type athletics on young chil- 
dren has been limited, for the most 
part, to opinions and to reviews of 
research studies conducted by other 
professions. The medical opinions on 
competitive athletics reflect complete 
discordance within the profession 
as a whole and frequently within 
specialty groups. For example, in 
one study, 70 percent of the ortho- 
pedists believed that for youths 12- 
15 years of age athletic competition 
constituted a special hazard in con- 
nection with fractures of the epiphy- 
seal area of the long bones (18). In 
another study, more than 85 percent 
of the orthopedists expressed the 
opinion that epiphyseal injuries were 
less prevalent than other bone in- 
juries in this particular age group 
(4). 

It has been generally agreed that 
competitive boxing is not desirable 
for young children, and yet Lowman 
(24) found that 47 percent of the 
orthopedists included in his study 
believed boxing to be safe. There has 
been a concerted effort by a few phy- 
sicians to prohibit all contact foot- 
ball for children of junior high 
school age and yet, in a survey of 
220 pediatricians, cardiologists, or- 
thopedists, physiologists, and general 
practitioners, less than half of the 
specialists believed that football 
should be prohibited (18). 
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Broad Interests 


Contention that participation in 
interscholastic athletics results in 
overspecialization and thereby limits 
the interests of children has been re- 
futed. Skubic (35) found that 73 
percent of the boys who participated 
in Little League and Middle League 
baseball also participated in basket- 
ball and football. According to Sey- 
mour (34), the average total athletic 
participation for boys playing in 
Little League was 5.85 sports with 
an average frequent participation of 
3.00 sports. The average number of 
hobbies was 3.84, and the average of 
participation in other youth pro- 
grams was 1.7. The longitudinal 
study on boys who have participated 
in the Little World Series shows that 
these young athletes engage in many 
different athletic and nonathletic ac- 
tivities in junior high school and 
senior high school (8). 


A Continued Interest 


It has been frequently suggested 
that: competitive athletics for pre- 
high school age children may result 
in a loss of interest for a particular: 
sport or for athletics in general. 
Fait (5) reported that the transition 
of players from junior high school 
athletic teams to senior high school 
athletic teams was not as great as 
might be expected. However, case 
studies of highly skilled Little 
League players indicate the opposite 
(11, 13). Most of the boys of ele- 
mentary school age who excell in in- 
terscholastic-type athletics continue 
to possess superiority in athletics for 
years to come. The very fact that 
more than $500,000 was paid this 
year in bonuses by professional base- 
ball clubs to boys who began their 
competitive baseball at eight, nine, 
and ten years of age (to say nothing 
of the great number of boys who 
signed professional contracts with- 
out receiving bonuses) indicates a 
continued interest in the sport and 
provides additional proof that ath- 
letes, at least those in baseball, are 
not ‘‘burned out’’ by too early par- 
ticipation in athletics (12). 


Intramurals-Interscholastic 


Some have contended that inter- 
scholastic athletic programs detract 
or may even eliminate intramurals 
in the schools. In the latest survey 
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Objective investigations have shown that competitive athletics are 
not detrimental but rather beneficial for pre-high school age 
children, according to this review of research. Physiological 
and sociological analyses reveal that boys who participate in 
competitive sports are more mature, more highly skilled, more 
socially accepted, and better adjusted and have broader interests than 
boys who have no experience in competitive athletics. 


(27) of junior high schools in the 
United States, seven out of ten re- 
ported that interscholastic athletics 
stimulated their intramural pro- 
gram. Three out of ten reported that 
the programs detract from each oth- 
er. Since it is evident that in many 
cases interscholastic programs do 
stimulate intramural programs, it 
must be concluded that wherever in- 
tramurals are curtailed, eliminated, 
or are not a part of the school pro- 
gram this is not the fault of inter- 
scholastic athletics per se but rather 
that of the leadership within the 
school. 


Pitfalls 


One of the major pitfalls in ana- 
lyzing research is the tendency to 
generalize research findings in a suc- 
cinet conclusion. The possibility of 
carrying on activity past the stage 
of healthful fatigue to harmful ex- 
haustion might be true of swimming 
or basketball, where the energy ex- 
penditure is high, but is not a factor 
in softball or baseball where the 
energy expenditure is low and ap- 
proximately half the game is nlayed 
sitting on the bench. The very fact 
that Johnson (17), through motiva- 
tion, produced nausea in some young 
boys riding a bicycle ergometer does 
not necessarily mean the same would 
occur in tennis or volleyball. Sports 
need to be analyzed separately in 
order to prevent misunderstanding. 


Trends 


In spite of the crusade by some, 
during the past decade, to discourage 
interscholastic-type athletics for pre- 
high school age children, there has 
been expansion in both the in-school 
and out-of-school competitive ath- 
letic programs. A Survey of Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Programs in 
Separately Organized Junior High 
Schools (27) revealed that more 


than 85 percent of junior high 
schools throughout the United States 
have some program of interscholastice 
athletics and that 78 percent of the 
principals were in favor and 15.4 
percent opposed to such a program 
(the remaining 6.6 percent made no 
comment). Since 1950, 80 percent of 
the junior high schools have not 
changed their policy in spite of the 
great clamor against athletic compe- 
tition. Of the 20 percent who did 
make a change, the ratio of expan- 
sion to limitation was approximately 
three to two in favor of expansion. 
Of the schools which anticipated a 
change in policy on interscholastic 
athletics for 1957, twice as many ex- 
pected to expand their program as 
planned to discontinue or curtail it. 
It is also noteworthy that one of the 
recommendations of the National 
Conference on Fitness of Secondary 
School Youth was that proper school 
authorities should establish proce- 
dures which would allow for junior 
high school interscholastic athletics, 
except for boxing, for boys, with due 
consideration for safety, maturity, 
weight, height, speed, intensiveness 
of competition, number of games, 
and length of schedule (28). 


Conclusions 
The present evidence indicates 
that pre-high school age children are 
not harmed but rather benefit con- 
siderably from interscholastic ath- 
letic experience (10). Physiological- 
ly, strenuous physical activity will 
not harm a child who is normal. Psy- 
chologically and sociologically, none 
of the manifestations of behavior 
difficulties, disturbances of social 
adaptations, unsatisfactory charac- 
ter traits, psychogenic disturbances 
of physiological function, or any tra- 
ditional forms of psychoneurotie re- 
actions have been found. Rather, 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Is there evidence 

to show that schools 
which meet established 
standards are teaching 
pupils more effectively 
in terms of reasonable 
objectives for the 
health and physical 
education program? 


RESEARCH 
SAYS “YES” 


KARL W. BOOKWALTER 


Indiana University 


ROGRAMED RESEARCH con- 

sists of a series of related and in- 
terdependent studies bearing down 
consistently upon a general problem 
or theory in a particular field for the 
purpose of amassing scientifically 
established principles. Such a_ pyro- 
gram has been evidenced in the ef- 
forts of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association and a recent series 
of state surveys of high school health 
and physical education programs 
done at or in cooperation with the 
School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation at Indiana Uni- 
versity. This program was not fore- 
seen in its entirety at its inception, 
but it is evident noW that a common 
theory was relatedly attacked bit by 
bit, from time to time, and with 


Dr. Bookwalter, who is professor 
of physical education, has served as 
the chairman of the AAHPER Re- 
search Section and Research Council. 
Well known for his own research, he 
has encouraged and directed the 
work of many young researchers. He 
has published more than 60 articles 
in education and research journals. 
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much cooperation from here and 
there. There now seems to be appro- 
priate and sufficient evidence to es- 
tablish the original theory of inade- 
quate programs beyond much doubt. 
There seems also to be evidence that 
established standards, taken collec- 
tively, can distinguish between 
schools whose students achieve pro- 
gram objectives and those whose stu- 
dents do not. 


Establishing Standards 


Under the creative, persistent, and 
patient guidance of the late William 
Ralph LaPorte, chairman of the 
Committee on Curriculum Research, 
the College Physical Education As- 
sociation in 1930 began a cooperative 
effort to improve the curriculum in 
physical education.- The theory was 
that the elementary, secondary 
school, and college programs of 
physical education were not up to 
standard and that guides could be 
formulated which would aid in im- 
proving them. More than 150 lead- 
ers in city, state, and university de- 
partments carefully worked out ob- 
jectives, activity areas, activity fun- 
damentals, methods, and finally 
standards of administration. 

Recommended programs of school 
physical education were outlined and 
published in the form of courses of 
study. Score cards for evaluating the 
elementary and secondary school 
programs were also set up in terms 
of these programs. Thus there were 
available for physical education both 
recommended national programs and 
evaluative schemes, based upon the 
considered and careful judgments of 
many of the top thinkers in the pro- 
fession.! 

So far everything was on the ‘‘as 
if’’ basis. We presumed our pro- 
grams were poor. We claimed to 
have plans for programs which could 
improve them. We also inferred that 
if the score card standards were fol- 
lowed more effective programs would 
result. 

In 1950, Norman White, a student 
at Indiana University, unconsciously 


William R. LaPorte, The Physical Edu- 
cation Curriculum, Report of the Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Research of the Col- 
lege Physical Edueation Association, 5th 
edition, Los Angeles: University of South- 
ern California Press, 1951. 


started a string of over 30 doctora: 
studies which were to confirm these 
theories. He surveyed a sample of 
100 Iowa high schools and did a pilot 
study to establish objectivity and re- 
liability in the application of his 
score cards. The selected schools 
were found to be only 34 percent ef- 
fective in meeting the score card 
standards for the day’s programs. 

This original effort contributed to 
improved techniques of sampling 
and analysis, and subsequently a 
flood of cooperative studies profited 
by these earlier experiences. Gradu- 
ally 24 states were added to the orig- 
inal study by White. Within the 
states, however, schools were now 
chosen randomly from school and 
town size categories. Supplementary 
analyses were made of the data. 

Ultimately 2648 high schools in 25 
states were visited and evaluated. 
This rather complete (52 percent of 
the states and some 62 percent of the 
population) and careful study re- 
vealed that we were nationally only 
28 percent effective in meeting pro- 
gram standards. Thus the major 
premise of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association—that of ineffec- 
tive programs—was established con- 
clusively. 


Validating the Score Card 


When the national study was 
closed, and all 2648 IBM ecards were 
available, it occurred to the writer 
that the discrimination of all 100 
items of the score card could be 
tested. The Votaw Curve technique 
was applied, and it was found that 
all items, save that referring to class 
size, did discriminate between good 
and poor school programs. Since 
logic still indicated the desirability 
of that item, it can be recommended 
that each item in the score card be 
retained to determine high schools 
with good and poor health and phys- 
ical education programs. 

There remained one more step. 
Could we obtain evidence to show 
that schools which met score card 
standards were teaching pupils more 
effectively in terms of reasonable ob- 
jectives for the health and physical 
education program ? 

In an attempt to do this, Robert 
Calhoun made use of the Indiana 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Recommendations from 
Women Doctors and Gynecologists about 


Sports Activity for Girls 


A Report by the Research Committee of the 
Division of Girls and Women’s Sports 


MARJORIE PHILLI PS, Indiana University 
KATHARINE FOX, University of Washington 


OLIVE YOUNG, University of Illinois 


To supply a firmer foundation for recommendations on the participa- 
tion of girls and women in physical activity, sports competition, and 
swimming during the menstrual period, the DGWS undertook a spe- 
cial opinion survey. Results show that the large majority of doctors 
place no restrictions on physical activity, sports competition, and 
swimming during any phase of the menstrual period for girls and 
women who are free from menstrual disturbances. 


TABLE 1.— RECOMMENDED ACTIVITY FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN WHO 


EXPERIENCE NO PREMENSTRUAL DISCOMFORT OR DYSMENORRHEA 


Gynecolo- | Women 
gists Physicians Total 
Type of Activity N=8 N=9 N= 17 
Premenstrual Period 
Customary participation in vigorous physi- 
eal activity 8 8 16 
Participation in moderately vigorous physi- 
eal activity 0 1 1 
Customary participation in intensive sports 
competition 8 8 16 
Limited participation in intensive sports | 
competition 0 | 1 1 
Customary participation in swimming 8 | 9 17 
No swimming 0 | 0 | 0 
No undue physical activity of any kind 0 | 0 | 0 
First Half of the Menstrual Period 
Customary participation in vigorous pliysi- 
eal activity 8 15 
Participation in moderately vigorous physi- 
eal activity 1 1 2 
Customary participation in intensive sports 
competition 6 6 lz 
Limited participation in intensive sports 
competition 2 3 5 
Customary participation in swimming 7 7 14 
No swimming 1 2 3 
No undue physical activity of any kind 0 0 0 
Second Half of the Menstrual Period | 
Customary participation in vigorous physi- | 
eal activity 8 9 17 
Participation in moderately vigorous physi- ‘ 
eal activity . 0 0 0 
Customary participation in intensive sports 
competition 8 9 17 
Limited participation in intensive sports 
competition 0 0 0 
Customary participation in swimming 8 9 iz 
No swimming 0 0 0 
No undue physical activity of any kind 0 0 0 
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HE DIVISION for Girls and 

Women’s Sports of the AAH- 
PER has as one of its important 
functions the development of sports 
standards for girls and women, in- 
cluding the health and safety of the 
players. A study, conducted by the 
Research Committee of DGWS, was 
undertaken to provide information 
which would supply a firmer founda- 
tion for recommendations relative to 
the participation of girls and women 
in sports activity during the men- 
strual period. 

It seemed evident that the answers 
to this problem could best be secured 
from medical doctors, since extended 
experimental research was unfeasi- 
ble. The Research Committee agreed 
that the selection of a few specially 
qualified doctors would produce a 
more satisfactory result than a sur- 
vey in which larger numbers of doe- 
tors were randomly selected. Two 
kinds of doctors were contacted: 
gynecologists, because of their spe- 
cialized training, and women physi- 
cians, because it was felt that, in 
addition to their medical training, 
their sex might provide them with 
further insights into the problem. 
Eight gynecologists and nine women 
physicians cooperated in the study 
(see Appendix for names and brief 
background), and each completed a 
check list. 

The questions on the check list 
were designed to elicit information 
relative to the participation of girls 
and women in vigorous physical ex- 
ercise, intensive sports competition, 
and swimming during the menstrual 
period. The period was divided into 
three phases: the premenstrual peri- 
od, described as the three or four 
days preliminary to the actual onset 
of the menses; the first half of the 
menstrual period; and the second 
half of the menstrual period. 

The questions were posed for three 
types of girls and women in terms 
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| 
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of the nature of their menstrual 
period: (1) girls and women who ex- 
perience no premenstrual disturb- 
ances or dysmenorrhea, (2) girls and 
women who experience some premen- 
strual disturbance, such as slight 
headache, nervous irritability above 
normal, some pelvic discomfort, and/ 
or dysmenorrhea, but not sufficient 
to cause loss of time from daily re- 
sponsibilities and (3) girls and wom- 
en who experience considerable pre- 
menstrual disturbance and/or severe 
dysmenorrhea which is sufficient to 
cause loss of time from daily respon- 
sibilities. 

Definitions for the Study 


The doctors were directed to give 
consideration in their responses only 
to normally healthy girls and wom- 
en, who would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances participate without re- 


striction in strenuous physical activ- 
ity and intensive sports competition. 
Strenuous or vigorous physical ac- 
tivity was defined as ‘‘any large 
muscle activity which may demand 
a maximum physical exertion, but 
such exertion is not beyond the ordi- 
nary capacity of the individual.’’ 
Situation examples given were the 
exertion that would be required to 
play three sets of tennis, engage full 
time (32 minutes) in a basketball 
game, or run the 100-yard dash. 
Intensive sports competition was 
defined as ‘‘those situations in which 
there may be demand for maximum 
physical exertion, but in addition 
there may be attendant emotional 
stresses frequently associated with 
keen competition, but neither the ex- 
ertion nor the stresses are beyond 
the ordinary capacity of the individ- 
ual.’’ The situation example pro- 


TABLE 2.— RECOMMENDED ACTIVITY FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN WHO 
EXPERIENCE MODERATE PREMENSTRUAL DISCOMFORT AND/OR 
DYSMENORRHEA 


Gynecolo- | Women 
gists Physicians Total 
N=8 N=9 


en Type of Activity 


Premenstrual Period 


Customary participation in vigorous physi- 


eal activity 
eal activity 


competition 


Limited participation in intensive sports 


competition 
Customary participation in swimming 
No swimming 


No undue physical activity of any kind 


ce: Participation in moderately vigorous physi- 


“Customary participation in intensive sports 


11 


for) a 
ooow o o 


First Half of the Menstrual Period 


Customary participation in vigorous physi- 


eal activity ; 


Participation in moderately vigorous physi- 


eal activity 


“Customary participation in intensive sports 


competition 


Limited participation in intensive sports 


competition 
Customary participation in swimming 
No swimming 


No undue physical activity of any kind 


oO 


Second Half of the Menstrual Period 


Customary participation in vigorous physi- 


eal activity 


Participation in moderately vigorous physi- 


eal activity 


“Customary participation in intensive sports 


competition 


Limited participation in intensive sports 


competition 
Customary participation in swimming 
No swimming 


No undue physical activity of any kind 


AN 


“One woman doctor failed to answer the question on competition. 
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vided was the emotional stress such 
as might occur during a hotly con- 
tested basketball game. 

A directive was given relative to 
the questions on swimming. It was 
explained that in answering these 
questions it should be assumed that 
the water and air are reasonably 
temperate and that the duration of 
the immersion is reasonable, so that 
no body chilling occurs and no undue 
fatigue results. It was further di- 
rected that all swimming questions 
should be answered from the health 
standpoint only without reference 
to possible sanitary considerations. 


Summary of Recommendations 
for Participation 


Table 1 presents a summary of the 
physical activity recommendations of 
eight gynecologists and nine women 
physicians for girls and women who 
experience no premenstrual discom- 
fort or dysmenorrhea. There is al- 
most complete agreement between 
the gynecologists and the women 
physicians, the only discrepancies 
being such as could be attributed to 
the unlike numbers of the two kinds 
of doctors. 

The large majority of doctors 
place no restriction at all on partici- 
pation in vigorous physical activity, 
intensive sports competition, and 
swimming during all phases of the 
menstrual period. Among the few 
doctors advising moderation, the 
largest number (5) makes the recom- 
mendation for limited participation 
in intensive sports competition dur- 
ing the first half of the menstrual 
period. There is perfect agreement 
that customary participation in all 
activities should be permitted during 
the second half of the menstrual 
period, that swimming should be 
allowed during the premenstrual pe- 
riod, and and during no part of the 
menstrual period should there be 
complete abstinence from physical 
activity. 

Table 2 presents the physical ac- 
tivity recommendations for girls and 
women who experience moderate 
premenstrual discomfort and/or dys- 
menorrhea. Again there is a close 
agreement between the gynecologists 
and women physicians, the one ex- 
ception being a somewhat more con- 
servative attitude of the women phy- 
sicians toward physical activity and 
competition during the premenstrual 
period. 

A majority of the doctors recom- 
mend customary participation in 
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vigorous physical activity through- 
out all phases of the menstrual peri- 
od. However, the emphasis on mod- 
eration is more pronounced than for 
girls who are free from menstrual 
disturbances. The strongest recom- 
mendation for moderation in physi- 
eal activity is for the first half of 
the menstrual period, with a small 
minority of the doctors advising no 
undue physical activity of any kind. 

A majority of the doctors recom- 
mend customary participation in in- 
tensive sports competition during 
the premenstrual period and the sec- 
ond half of the menstrual period. 
They are, however, divided on their 
recommendations for the first half 
of the menstrual period with half 
approving customary participation 
and the other half advising either 
limited or no participation. 

There is perfect agreement that 
swimming should be permitted dur- 
ing the premenstrual period and the 
second half of the menstrual period, 
and a large majority would permit 
it during the first half of the men- 
strual period. 

Table 3 presents the physical ac- 
tivity recommendations for girls and 
women who experience considerable 
premenstrual disturbance and/or 
dysmenorrhea. There is somewhat 
less agreement here between gyne- 
ecologists and women physicians than 
prevailed in the recommendations 
given in Tables 1 and 2. Agreement 
is still reasonably high, however. In 
all cases where there is some dis- 
parity, the figures suggest that the 
women physicians are more conserv- 
ative in their attitudes than the gyn- 
ecologists. 

Although there is considerable dis- 
agreement among the doctors as a 
group, the majority of them recom- 
mend participation in at least mod- 
erately vigorous exercise and limited 
participation in intensive sports 
competition during the premenstrual 
period and first half of the menstru- 
al period. All of the doctors approve 
such activity during the second half 
of the menstrual period. Abstinence 
from physical activity during the 
first two phases of the menstrual 
period is more often advised for girls 
and women with severe menstrual 
difficulties than for those who ex- 
perience little or no difficulty. 

A large majority of the doctors 
permit swimming during the pre- 
menstrual period and the second half 
of the menstrual period, but they are 
approximately evenly divided be- 
tween approving and prohibiting 
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swimming during the first half of the 
menstrual period. 


Doctors’ Comments 


Provision was made in the check 
list for the doctors to express their 
opinions or to make qualifying state- 
ments if they so desired. Five of the 
gynecologists and seven of the wom- 
en doctors availed themselves of this 
opportunity. 

The comments of the gynecologists 
were primarily concerned with em- 
phasizing the desirability of exercise 
and the possible psychological as- 
pects of menstrual discomfort. One 
typical statement reads: ‘‘Menstru- 
ation is a normal natural phenome- 
non and all pain and stress are 
caused by the individual’s psycho- 
genic reaction. Pelvic endometriosis, 
inflammatory disease, or congenital 
abnormalities are the only excep- 


tions. . . . I believe it is very desir- 
able for women to pay as little atten- 
tion as possible to the normal physi- 
ological activities of menstruation, 
not only for the physiological bene- 
fits that are received, but also for the 
psychogenic.’’ Other similar state- 
ments include such comments as 
‘‘make no mental or emotional con- 
cessions,’’ ‘‘no undue consequences 
of physical activity have been ob- 
served, usually it is beneficial,’ 
‘*should restrict only in the case of 
excessive bleeding,’’ ‘‘many women 
have found exercise helpful,’’ and 
“factivity may very well be thera- 
peutic in that attention and thoughts 
are directed to an outside activity.’’ 
One gynecologist recommends that 
participation of all women in their 
customary activity be permissive but 
not necessarily compulsory since ‘‘a 

(Continued on page 54) 


TABLE 3.— RECOMMENDED ACTIVITY FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN WHO 
EXPERIENCE CONSIDERABLE PREMENSTRUAL DISCOMFORT 
AND/OR DYSMENORRHEA 


Type of Activity 


Women 
Physicians Total 
N=9 w= 


| Gynecolo- 
| gists 
N=8 


Premenstrual Period . 


Customary participation in vigorous physi- | 


eal activity 


Participation in moderately vigorous physi- 


eal activity 


“Customary participation in intensive sports 


competition 


Limited participation in intensive sports 


competition 


Customary participation in swimming 


No swimming 


No undue physical activity of any kind 


ao 


Ww bo or 


w w w 


First Half of the Menstrual Period 


Customary participation in vigorous physi- | 


eal activity 


Participation in moderately vigorous physi- 


eal activity 


“Customary participation in intensive sports 


competition 


Limited participation in intensive sports 


competition 


Customary participation in swimming 


No swimming 


No undue physical activity of any kind 


anos for) for) 


Second Half of the Menstrual Period 


Customary participation in vigorous physi- | 


eal activity 


Participation in moderately vigorous physi- 


eal activity 


“Customary participation in intensive sports | 


competition 


Limited participation in intensive sports 


competition 


Customary participation in swimming 


No swimming 


No undue physical activity of any kind 


10 
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“One woman doctor failed to answer the question on competition. 
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CLASSROOMS MOVE OUTDOORS 


Parents, teachers, and 
students built an outdoor 
education laboratory at 
their community school... 
and in the wintertime 
moved their classes 

out of the building 

into a camp setting. 


JEAN M. YOUNG 


Pontiac, Michigan 


HAT TAKES PLACE at 

the Will Rogers Community 
School, Pontiac, Michigan, is the re- 
sult of the combined visions, dreams, 
and efforts of students, parents, and 
teachers. As one approaches this 
school, momentarily by-passing the 
actual school building, a spacious 
site is observed, displaying some un- 
conventional playground equipment. 
A flagstone walk leads to two brick 
fireplaces, grill, and outdoor picnic 
tables. This is the heart of the play- 
ground. Another look reveals 
planned landscaping, a wildlife area, 
a ‘‘Go-cue’’ course (a combination 
of croquet and miniature golf), 
large tile sections for playing caves, 
a railroad track, a corral fence, and 
a smail-seale field course for gun 
safety training. There are provisions 
for many outdoor activities, such as 
casting and archery, with plenty of 
space left for other interests that 
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will develop. A year ago this area 
and its developments were only on 
paper, drawn to scale by a sixth 
grader after combining suggestions 
from students, parents, and teachers. 
What happened in real learning 
through the planning and develop- 
ment of program and facilities at 
the “Will Rogers Community School 
is one of the basic outcomes of a 
community school. When citizens 
work and play together the results 
are greater than the visible evi- 
dences; friendships and close bonds 
are formed that make a real com- 
munity. A behind-the-scenes look at 
these projects shows moms cooking 
while dads lay brick, children con- 
struct terraces; and teen-agers work 
on picnic tables. A community came 
into being—a school-centered com- 
unity! 
Outdoor education at the Will 
ogers School is a way of learning 
hich includes the use of the out- 
doors as a laboratory for classroom 
activities and the teaching of skills 
or outdoor living. Experiences at 
the school, growing into field trips 
and «amp living, illustrate how edu- 
cation in the outdoors may be a part 
of the curriculum. Education for 
the outdoors. is done through the 
teaching and application of skills, 
appreciations, and attitudes that 
help children participate in many 
outdoor pursuits that they enjoy. 
For example, shooting and gun 
safety, casting, and archery are a 
part of the physical education pro- 
gram. These skills are taught and 
applied, and in addition there are 
many projects and concomitant 


Miss Young is chairman of ele- 
mentary physical education in the 
Pontiac Public Schools. 


learnings that relate to conservation, 
citizenship and outdoor living. In 
shooting, air rifles are used, and the 
children work out gun safety activ- 
ities, they make animal cut-outs for 
a field course in which game can be 
identified, design their own hunting 
license tags (and earn them), and 
learn good outdoor manners for the 
care and protection of property and 
wildlife. Similar activities center 
around casting and archery. Mem- 
bers of an after-school archery club 
make their own arm guards, finger 
tabs, arrows, and targets for field 
courses. These activities illustrate 
how the teaching of outdoor skills 
and the acquisition of knowledges 
and attitudes can be used as avenues 
of interest in other phases of the 
elementary school curriculum. 

The skills taught have their ap- 
plication in the late afternoon and 
evening when the community school 
functions as the center for many ac- 
tivities. Offered a choice of activi- 
ties, children often choose such out- 
door sports as casting, shooting, and 
archery in preference to organized 
team games. These are skills through 
which they gain personal satisfac- 
tion. In the evening, teen-agers and 
parents find the school a center for 
many interests. Community school 
leaders, working with the principal, 
participate wholeheartedly in the 
community programs, which are pro- 
vided by the Board of Education 
through the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Teachers in the school supervise the 
programs. 

It was easy for this outdoor- 
minded community to see school ex- 
periences in a camp setting as a nat- 
ural, realistic educational venture, 
a part of the school aims and objec- 
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tives. Beyond the immediate school 
site, less than an hour’s drive, is an- 
other outdoor laboratory, a state- 
owned tract of 3000 acres where 
there is a modern winterized camp. 
Children, parents, and teachers alike 
envisioned effective and adventure- 
some experiences, emanating out of 
the elementary school curriculum, 
that could take place at the Proud 
Lake Outdoor Center. 


Outdoor Setting for Classes 


The outdoors had moved into the 
classroom—in the form of a ter- 
rarium, aquarium, or a rock kit. 
Why not move the classroom into 
the outdoors? When a child sees a 
deer track, and feels a fish on a line, 
and hears a clear note of a bird with- 
out the competition of city noises, 
and tastes an egg cooked over an 
open fire, and smells the live cedar 
bough, then learning takes place, 
and with that learning new appre- 
ciations, not only of the skills and 
knowledges that our forefathers took 
for ‘granted, but also for enriched 
living for today and tomorrow. 


Planning and Learning 


And so it came to pass that the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders and 
their teachers and some parents, 
after weeks of planning, moved 
school to camp in midwinter*“Classes 
moved right out of school, yet not 
out of school—just into another set- 
ting where many things could be 
learned, not through pages but 
through experiences. 

During the planning stages, one 
project led into another. As money 
was earned, it must be deposited, 
and to be deposited a bank was need- 
ed. So a bank was built in a class- 
room, and children became impor- 
tant in the role of teller, especially 
when books were audited weekly by 
the school secretary. It was discov- 
ered that a lake is on the site, so fish- 
ing was investigated. Identification 
of fish became necessary and game 
laws took on new meaning. Who 
needs licenses? What kind of equip- 
ment is best? How is it used? How 
are fish cleaned? Cooked? 

Without realizing it, class lines 
diminished and subjects became one, 
as fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 
worked toward the common goal. 
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Axemanship was taught at the demon- 
stration workshop preceding the camp 
experience for the fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-graders at the Will Rogers 
Community School. In background is 
grill built by parents and students. 


For example, the physical education 
class became the source of skill prep- 
aration for the out-of-doors. The 
cooks took it from there in menu 
planning, food preparation, and 
cooking skills. Music classes brought 
everyone closer by teaching singing 
graces and campfire songs. Science 
came alive. The tri-class community 
enlarged as other classes and the 
neighborhood became interested in 


‘supporting the program. Students, 


parents, and teachers worked to- 
gether. And learnings went on and 
on. 


Demonstration Session 


Prior to the actual camp experi- 
ence, a two-day demonstration-par- 
ticipation session took place. The 
kitchen staff, the principal, class- 
room teachers, special teachers, and 
parents were resource people. On 
the first day, activities centered 
around menu planning, learning 
singing graces, setting and serving 
a table, making a bed roll, and pre- 
paring attractitve bulletin boards. 
The next day was a participation 
workshop. Children rotated to differ- 
ent areas to make compass trails, to 
be taught and to use ice fishing 
skills, to understand and use a 
weather station, to learn proper axe- 
manship, fire-building, and cooking. 
An actual cook-out took place over 
the fires made by the individual 
groups. An evaluation session fol- 
lowed. 


Activities at the Camp 


At the camp, boys and girls were 
seen chopping down timber in wood- 
land’s heart, tracking an animal, 
checking a barometer, fishing, cook- 
ing out, making something, sketch- 
ing, singing around a campfire, and 
saying friendly ‘‘good nights.’’ 
These were not isolated activities, 


Lessons in how to use a gun safe- 
ly were combined with a study of 
game laws and of wildlife in the 
preparation for outdoor classes. 


but planning experiences to enrich 
each camper’s life—through a skill, 
or a dream encouraged, or a sudden 
appreciation and awareness of the 
goodness of life. 

As the teacher and the class dis- 
covered together, something unique 
in learning was sensed. Philosophy, 
history, life cycles, natural science— 
all were there, and more, not labeled, 
but assimilated, absorbed, stored 
away to be used by tomorrow’s sci- 
entist, humanitarian, politician, and 
nextdoor neighbor. 


Sharing with the School 


Posteamp experiences included 
sharing activities with the school and 
community through briletin boards, 
stories written by the children, 
plays, the school newspaper (an en- 
tire issue was devoted to camp activ- 
ities), thank you notes, a PTA re- 
port by the children, photography, 
and spelling words. 

The community school provides 
the best setting for outdoor educa- 
tion; the use of the outdoors is a 
natural in such a school. Complete 
utilization of all resources, includ- 
ing the outdoors, makes sense in edu- 
cation, and the activities described 
here are illustrations of what can 
be done in most schools. * 
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A HEALTH PROBLEM 


CHECK LIST 


Specificity, realism, high interest value 
were criteria for questions in this list 


WESLEY P. CUSHMAN 


and 


BRUCE L. BENNETT 


Ohio State University 


OR OVER 25 years health edu- 

eators have been developing 
methods for discovering the health 
interests of their students so that 
courses of study may be made vital 
and meaningtul. Ever since Ober- 
teuffer’s well-known study in 1930 
(8) numerous ways have been sug- 
gested for determining interests. The 
free response technique has been 
used, but this method provides lim- 
ited and often superficial questions, 
particularly in small classes with a 
new instructor. Students’ questions 
as asked in a health class have been 
recorded, but these represent inter- 
ests stimulated by class discussion of 
predetermined subject matter. A re- 
cent, extensive study was conducted 
on the West Coast by Lantagne (5, 
6), who studied the health interests 
of secondary school students, using 
the health interest inventory devel- 
oped by Byrd (2). This inventory, 
for the most part, includes broad top- 
ics such as ‘‘importance of minerals’’ 
and ‘‘common sicknesses’’ rather 
than specific questions or problems. 
Malfetti (7) used the critical inci- 
dent technique to determine personal 


Dr. Cushman is professor of health 
education and has served as chair- 
_man of AAHPER’s College Health 
Section and Resolutions Committee. 
Dr. Bennett, associate professor of 
physical education, is co-author 
(with D. B. Van Dalen and Elmer 
D. Mitchell) of World History of 
Physical Education. 
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problems for a course in personal liy- 
ing which was much more inclusive 
than the usual senior high or college 
freshman health course. Articles 
dealing with this problem have ap- 
peared in the publications of the 
AAHPER (1, 4, 9). 

No attempt has been made to dis- 
cover what specific and well-defined 
health problems might be of interest 
to students, even though problem 
solving is considered an effective 
method of teaching. Several years 
ago the authors used the Mooney 
Problem Check List as an instru- 
ment for studying freshman needs 
at Ohio State University (1). The 
results of this study were most help- 
ful in course construction, but the 
Mooney Check List is general and 
limited in its range of health prcb- 
lems. 

It was felt, therefore, that a need 
existed for a check list of specific 
health problems which were common 
to high school seniors and college 
freshmen. These problems should be 
true to life, be or high interest value, 
and call for reasoning and judgment. 
The check list should be easily ad- 
ministered in one class period. 


How the Check List 
Was Developed 


The first step in constructing a 
health problem check list that would 
meet the above criteria was to gather 
problem questions from the broad 
field of health materials. Particular 
emphasis was placed on previous 
health interest studies and various 
health textbooks used in high school 
and colleges so that the problems 
would be representative of topics 
considered important by health au- 
thorities. Developmental tasks of 
later adolescence and general prob- 
lem check lists were studied, so that 


the health problems constructed 
would be related to the physical 
process of maturation and the social 
expectancies of the age group. The 
result of this research was a list of 
199 questions covering all aspects of 
personal and community health. 
These problem questions were ar- 
ranged in random order, and the fol- 
lowing instructions were given: 

Below are listed a number of health 
problems that might be discussed in a 
high school or college class. Read each 
problem carefully and then check the 
appropriate column as to whether you 
feel the problem is very important, im- 
portant, or unimportant. 

This check list was submitted to 
four groups: (1) 79 boys in two high 
schools, a suburban and a rural 
school; (2) 87 high school girls at 
the same two schools; (3) 81 college 
women at Ohio State University and 
a private denominational college; 
and (4) 167 college men at Ohio 
State University. 

Results were determined by tabu- 
lating the number of times each 
problem was checked in each of the 
three categories. This was done sep- 
arately for all four groups. A nu- 
merical score was computed for each 
question by assigning a value of one 
point for each check under ‘‘very 
important,’’ zero for each check un- 
der ‘‘important,’’ and a value of 
minus one for each check under ‘‘un- 
important.’’ Under this system of 
scoring a total score of zero indicated 
that a problem question was consid- 
ered important. A positive score in- 
dicated increasing importance; a 
negative score showed decreasing im- 
portance. 

For example, college men respond- 
ed to the problem question ‘‘What 
hereditary factors should be consid- 
ered by a young couple before mar- 
riage?’’ jn this way: 


Number 
Category of Checks Value 
Very important 79 79 
Important 72 0 
Unimportant 16 -16 
Total Score 63 


The score of 63 indicates a substan- 
ial interest in this particular prob- 
lem question. 

These question scores were used as 
a guide to eliminate questions of lit- 
tle importance. Similar or related 


(Continued on page 64) 
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CUSHMAN-BENNETT HEALTH 
PROBLEM CHECK LIST 


Below are listed a number of problems 
that might be discussed in your health 


class. 


riease reau yuestivn carerully 


‘and circle the number in front of the ones 
that you would like to have discussed. 


. What are the important things to con- 


sider in selecting a marriage partner? 
If a community doesn’t provide good 
recreational facilities, how does one go 
about improving them? 

How ean I make better grades? 


. What precautions can I take to pre- 


vent polio? 

Does drinking interfere with athletic 
ability ? 

What qualities are characteristic of the 
mature adult? 


. What is a safe way to lose weight? 


What standards can be set up to deter- 
mine fitness to drive? 


. What signs and symptoms indicate a 


need for an-eye examination? 


. What can one do to reduce the possi- 


bilities of cancer? 


. What eauses a girl to miss her men- 


strual period? 


. What services should be provided by a 


good local department of health? 


. Should one enlist and serve in the 


armed forees before deciding about 
going to college? 
How can one prevent tuberculosis? 


. Can people addicted to drugs such as 


heroin be cured? 


. What signs and symptoms indicate 


that one is poorly adjusted? 


. Can a poor diet make me tire more 


easily and become fatigued? 

How can hunting accidents be reduced? 
How much light is necessary for read- 
ing and other visual tasks? 


. Can one prevent certain diseases of 


old age such as heart disease and hard- 
ening of the arteries? 

How far should one go in petting and 
necking? 


. Why should I give money for the sup- 


port of tuberculosis, polio, cancer, and 
other unofficial health agencies? 

How does one develop good posture? 
How can I prevent such upper respira- 
tory diseases as the common cold, flu, 
and pneumonia? 

How does alcohol affect one’s ability 
to drive? 


. How ean parents promote the mental 


health of their children? 
Is it really important that I eat break- 
fast every morning? 


. What safety practices should always 


be observed in swimming? 


. What ean I do to prevent loss of hear- 


ing? 
. Can high blood pressure be prevented? 
. What is the best age for marriage? 


How does poor housing cause health 
problems? 

Is there anything I car do to prevent 
skin blemishes? 

Is it important for me to have chest 
X-rays regularly? 

Are there good reasons for not smok- 
ing? 


. How ean I control my emotions? 
. How does a poor diet affect my ap- 


pearance? 


. What is the best method of artificial 


respiration? 
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39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


75. 
76. 


What is the best way to remove some- 
thing in one’s eye? 

What are ulcers and can they be pre- 
vented? 

Why can’t some people have children? 
What measures can the community 
take to protect its citizens against 
acute and chronic diseases? 

Should I go to college? 

What measures can one as an individ- 
ual take to protect himself against 
communicable disease? 

In what way can the sale of narcotics 
to y wng people be controlled? 

How does heredity influence mental 
health? 

What is the relationship between diet 
and athletic performance? 

What are the best ways to stop bleed- 
ing? 

Is there anything I ean do to prevent 
visual difficulties? 

Does physical activity spoil a girl’s 
figure? 

How much money should one have be- 
fore getting married? 

How much of a tax dollar should be 
spent on health and safety? 

What procedures are important in tak- 
ing care of the feet? 


. What diseases are inherited? 
. Do federal and state laws give ade- 


quate 
drugs? 
How ean I avoid worry? 

How ean one obtain nutritious meals 
on a limited budget? 

How ean one determine if one’s home 
is a safe and sanitary place to live? 


protection against harmful 


. How ean I reduce tooth decay? 


How much sleep does one need? 


. What are the early signs of preg- 


nancy? 


. What functions are performed by pro- 


fessional health societies such as the 
American Medical Association and oth- 
ers? 


. What dangers are there in treating 


one’s self in case of illness? 


. What measures should parents take to 


protect their children against com- 
municable disease? 


. Why is it unsafe to use drugs without 


medical supervision? 

How can I develop more self-confi- 
dence? 

What is the relationship between acne 
and diet? 

What first aid procedures should I be 
able to carry out? 


. What new research developments, if 


applied, can improve the dental health 
of the coming generation? 

How does exercise improve one’s 
health and appearance? 


. Where ean I obtain sound information 


on the biological aspects of marriage? 
Should the United States continue to 
support the World Health Organiza- 
tion? 

How is cleanliness related to health? 


. How are disease-producing micro-or- 


ganisms transferred from one person 
to another? 

How does the smoking of marijuana 
affect one’s behavior? 

When does one need help with one’s 
emotional problems? 


95. 
96. 


What foods should one include in the 
daily diet to prevent malnutrition? 
How can home accidents be reduced? 
What problems in dental health must 
one as a future parent be prepared to 
handle with one’s children? 


. Why does one feel tired when one has 


no reason f>r feeling so? 


. Can painfu. menstruation be relieved? 
. How can small villages and rural areas 


develop better medical services? 


. What can be done to overcome such 


postural defects as round shoulders or 
curvature of the spine? 


. How can I learn to make new friends? 
. What qualifications will be helpful in 


obtaining a job? 


. How can I be accepted in a group? 
. Why is it important to achieve a bal- 


ance of work, rest, and play? 


. How can I get along better with my 


parents? 


. How does one choose a vocation? 
. How does one’s personality develop? 
. What hereditary factors should be con- 


sidered by a young couple before mar- 
riage? 


. What health hazards arise from stream 


pollution ? 


. What kind of a health examination 


would be helpful to a young couple 
before marriage? 


. When one moves to a new community, 


how does cne make a wise selection of 
a doctor and dentist? 

What are the venereal diseases and 
how can they be prevented? 

What kind of health insurance should 
I buy? 


Arrangement of Problems 
by Areas 


Area and Problem Numbers 


Preparation for Marriage 


1, 11, 21, 31, 41, 51, 61, 71, 81, 91, 
93, 95 


Community and Professional 


2, 12, 22, 32, 42, 52, 62, 72, 82, 92, 
94, 96 


Personal 


3, 13, 23, 33, 43, 53, 63, 73, 83, 85, 
87, 89 


Communicable Disease 


4, 14, 24, 34, 44, 54, 64, 74 


Alcohol, Smoking, and Drugs 


5, 15, 25, 35, 45, 55, 65, 75 


Mental Health 


6, 16, 26, 36, 46, 56, 66, 76 


Nutrition 


7, 17, 27, 37, 47, 57, 67, 77 


Safety and First Aid 


8, 18, 28, 38, 48, 58, 68, 78 


Vision, Hearing, and Teeth 


9, 19, 29, 39, 49, 59, 69, 79 


Degenerative Diseases 


10, 20, 30, 40 


Exercise and Fatigue 


50, 60, 70, 80 


Personality and Social 


84, 86, 88, 90 


For further information about the 
availability and use of this health 
problem check list, write to Drs. 
Cushman and Bennett at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 


77. 
78. 
79. 
| 
82) 
5 
3. 
87 
5. 
6. | 
89 : 
90 
14, 
56. 
18. 
24. 
25. 66 
“. 
31 
33. 72. 
34. 
738. 
35. 
37 
38 
2 


The principal and director of 


athletics in a high school 


must work together and respect each other’s responsibilities. 


HE SCHOOL ATHLETIC 

PROGRAM can only be as effec- 
tive and successful as the director 
of athletics and the principal make 
it. It is simply a matter of team- 
work. There is no other way but to 
work together, to respect each oth- 
er’s responsibilities, and to be loyal 
to each other. These are the ingredi- 
ents of teamwork; they are put to 
work by the principal and the ath- 
letie director as they cooperatively 
plan, administer, and conduct the 
school athletic program. 

Because of the vastness of today’s 
school curriculum, it is difficult to 
conceive how a principal could ade- 
quately direct a high school program 
of athletics without the assistance 
and leadership of an athletic direc- 
tor. The relationship of the athletic 
director and the principal can be 
considered a dual one. The athletic 
director has the responsibility of 
working for and with his principal, 
if he is to fulfill his role effectively. 
In turn, he has the right to expect 
from his principa! a prescribed as- 
signment of duties and responsibili- 
ties. He should know what the prin- 
cipal expects of him in his assign- 
ment, and he should be given author- 
ity commensurate with his responsi- 
bilities as head of the athletic pro- 
gram, just like the head of any other 
subject area department. 


The Principal's Responsibility 


The principal is the responsible 
head and professional leader of the 
school. He is responsible for the or- 
ganization, administration, super- 
vision, and evaluation of all areas 
of instruction in the school curricu- 
lum. Every activity comes under 
his leadership. There is no rigid di- 
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HARRY RICE 
Principal 
Senior High School 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


viding line between the regular class- 
room activities and the so-called ex- 
tra-curricular, co-curricular, or ex- 
tra-class activities. 

The athletic program should be 
considered as a subject taught; it is 
part of the total high school eurricu- 
lum. More precisely, it is part of the 
physical education program. The 
objectives of the athletic program 
must be in harmony with the objec- 
tives of physical education, just as 
the objectives of physical education 
must be in harmony with the objec- 
tives of secondary education. The 
principal, then, is as much respon- 
sible for the athletic program as for 
instruction in any other subject in 
the school curriculum. 


The Athletic Director's Role 


The director of athletics is respon- 
sible to the principal. Within his 
department, he develops and formu- 
lates aims and objectives of athletics 
which are consistent with the philos- 
ophy and objectives of the total 
school curriculum. He and the prin- 
cipal cooperatively plan the athletic 
program. 

Budgets are made for the athletic 
program in the same way they are 
made for any other subject-area de- 
partment. The athletic director com- 
piles a budget with the advice of 
his personnel; he then reviews its 
content cooperatively with the prin- 
cipal. Together they make the neces- 
sary adjustments to bring the total 
in line with the funds available or 
make a request for additional funds 


to meet the additional needs. The 
principal and the director of ath- 
letices work cooperatively at this 
point to use budget making as an 
opportunity to interpret what the 
school needs, as well as what the 
school is doing, as in any subject 
area of instruction. 

Leadership in obtaining funds is 
one of the most vital factors of ad- 
ministrative support which the prin- 
cipal can provide the department 
head. In the total school budget, the 
principal should be sensitive to the 
problem of supporting a generous 
amount of funds for the athletic 
program but not at the expense of 
other educational essentials. In 
short, a carefully planned program 
of athletics should in all respects be 
kept in sound proportion to the total 
school program. 

All policy matters in the athletic 
program should be resolved cooper- 
atively by the director of athletics, 
the principal, and the superintend- 
ent of schools with board of educa- 
tion approval. To select and employ 
personnel, the director of athletics, 
the principal, and the superintend- 
ent of schools should cooperatively 
interview and decide upon candi- 
dates. 

The educational success of the 
athletic program will depend on the 
effectiveness of cooperative planning 
by the director of athletics, the prin- 
cipal, and the superintendent of 
schools. At all times, the director 
should aim to maintain good, sound 
public relations and high standards 
of sportsmanship in the school and 
the community. He should support 
the principal in his mission of lead- 
ership and responsibility of the total 
school curriculum. 
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Balance in the Total Curriculum 
The athletic director should, in 
cooperation with the principal and 
the superintendent of schools, plan 
the athletic program so that it fits 
harmoniously into the total school 
program. Time schedules should be 
so arranged that athletic activities 
can fit into the rest of the school’s 
activities without disruption or con- 
flict. The competing demands of ath- 
leties and other school activities 
must be reconciled by equitable al- 
location of staff, space, and equip- 
ment and by careful planning and 
scheduling. The athletic program 


must not be unduly emphasized or 
distorted in the educational pro- 
gram. 

Balance is the key word for the 
program of athletics in the school; 
cooperation is the key word for 
sound relationships between the ath- 
letie director and the principal. 
Keeping this relationship on a 
friendly and professional basis will 
help to avoid the evils of pettiness 
and unethical practices. 

Just as in the planning stages, the 
relationship of the principal and the 
athletic director in the conduct and 
administration of the athletic pro- 


gram is one of continuous coopera- 
tion. The athletic director’s duties 
are related to the principal, just as 
are the duties and responsibilities of 
the other department heads. 

An athletic director should be a 
successful teacher in the field of 
physical education. This is basic if 
he is to provide knowledge and lead- 
ership in the athletic program. To 
have been a successful coach will 
add to his qualifications; it is not 
essential. He should also possess 
strong qualities as an organizer and 
personable leader. He should be a 


(Continued on page 65) 


RATING CARD FOR ATHLETIC DIRECTORS FOR EVALUATING THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF AN ATHLETIC PROGRAM (HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL) 


The actual rating card includes a column for evaluating 
each of these 36 items. The column is headed “Performance 
in this area is given: Great Attention; Moderate Attention; 
Little Attention. This rating card for high school athletic 
programs is based on criteria established for college programs 
described in “Successful Athletic Administration,” by M. S. 
Kelliher in the November 1957 Journau oF Heauru-PHysIcAL 
EpucaTION-RECREATION. 


A. FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS 


D. WELL-BEING OF THE STAFF 


16. 
ai. 


18. 


19. 


He has developed a high degree of esprit de corps 
among all members of his department. 

He cooperates with the administration in the selec- 
tion of staff members who believe in high standards 
of competitive athletics. 

He develops a staff of men with high professional 
standards and education. 

He is loyal to the administration and to his staff and 
gets facts before making a move. 


E. WELL-BEING OF THE STUDENTS 


The health protection of athletes is rated high. 
He insists that athletes strive to keep up with their 


The best possible education for the boy is the most 
He produces a program that appeals to a large num- 


He considers the after-graduation success of former 
athletes a measure of success of the athletic depart- 


He prefers that athletes carry on a career program 


He has understanding of and cooperates with gen- 
eral student body interests. 

Students assigned to work in the department give 
reasonable service for experience and credit earned. 


There is an efficient program of public relations. 
He maintains friendly relations with press and radio. 
He conducts athletics in an efficient, crowd-pleasing 


He insists that squad members are school repre- 
sentatives at all times and that they conduct them- 


The activities of the department are well received by 
the administration, faculty, and the community. 


1. He operates on a sound financial basis. 
2. There is equitable balance in the budget for all sports. - 
B. ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT class, 
3. He handles the business of the department efficiently 22. ae 
and promptly. important criterion. 
4. All members of the department handle their work 23. he 
assignments efficiently. 24 ber of participants. 
5. He operates effectively without undue waste of time . 
or materials. 
6. He develops close cooperation between all members 25 ment. 
of his staff. stud 
7. Policies and procedures are written out and are made 26 of study. 
clear to both players and staff members. ‘ 
8. He cooperates with other departments of the school 97 
and maintains good relations with the administration. ‘ 
9. He is fair and firmly in control of his staff and never 
fails to recognize organizational channels. F. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
10. He is easily available to anyone with an interest in 28 
the athletic program. 99. 
C. PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF THE STAFF 
11. His operations are in harmony with the philosophy 31. 
and objectives of the school and of the physical 
education department. selves accordingly. 
12. His operations are in harmony with the spirit and 32. 
rules and regulations of inter-scholastie athletics as 
established by the state high school athletic asso- 33. 


13. 
14, 


15. 


ciation. * 

He is able to justify the athletic program as an im- 
portant phase of education. 

The director is an educator. His status in the school 
is comparable to other department heads and is con- 
sidered high. 

He cooperates with the administration; he works with 
the faculty and keeps them well informed. 
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The record of sportsmanship of all competitive teams 
under his administration is high. 


G. CARE OF PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 


34. 
35. 


36. 


Teams are well equipped, neat, and clean. 
The equipment of the department is cared for in an 
excellent manner and according to sound procedures. 
The building and grounds under the supervision of 
the director are kept in excellent condition. 
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OES PHYSICAL education 
help to build good leadership 
in our young people? If this ques- 
tion were asked of physical educa- 
tion teachers, typical answers would 
be: ‘‘Why certainly it does! I al- 
ways use squad leaders to help run 
my classes. ... Many of my students 
help me to keep the equipment in 
order, record scores, and run tourna- 
ments. . . . My leaders handle the 
elass almost as well as I do.’’ Re- 
plies such as these have a familiar 
ring and are fairly representative. 
But is this what we mean by build- 
ing leadership? The claims made by 
those who teach physical education 
are widespread, but in reality how 
many of us have given the problem 
some serious consideration? When 
a student leader performs a fune- 
tion such as getting out the equip- 
ment for the class, is this leadership 
in the true sense? It may or may 
not be depending upon the teacher’s 
concept of leadership and how well 
he utilizes existing opportunities. 


What Is Good Leadership? 
Leadership is usually viewed as 
any contribution to the establish- 
ment and attainment of group pur- 
poses. It may take many forms and 
ean be achieved in many ways. It is 
never an ‘‘all or none’’ proposition 
but rather a gradation of experi- 
ences. Leadership extends from the 
simplest of tasks to a creative and 
intelligent piece of work. For ex- 
ample, the small child who marches 
the group from classroom to gym- 
nasium is, in his own eyes at least, 
a leader at that moment. His task 
is a simple one, and yet he feels re- 
sponsibility for group action and 
senses the worth and dignity of his 
task. The president of the student 
council, the president of the GAA, 
and the captain of the football team 
experience higher levels of leader- 
ship. Because of their ability, ma- 


Dr. Jaeger is associate professor 
in the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women and chairman of 
the professional undergraduate pro- 
gram. She has been a member of 
several AAHPER committees and 
has served as chairman of the Cen- 
tral District Research Committee. 
Miss Bockstruck is assistant profes- 
sor in the same department. 
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EFFECTIVE 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP 


A survey of student leadership practices 

in Minnesota shows that physical educators 
need to give more thought to the democratic 
definition of leadership. Assigning duties is not 
synonymous with developing leadership qualities. 


ELOISE M. JAEGER 


and 


ELSE H. BOCKSTRUCK 


University of Minnesota 


turity, and experience, their contri- 
bution to the group process is a 
much more complex kind of thing. 
Whether or not true leadership ex- 
ists at these various levels depends, 
to a large extent, upon the process 
used by the teacher. 

There are misconceptions of what 
represents good leadership. The 
coach who barks out instructions to 
the team captain, letting neither the 
captain nor the team make timely 
decisions, is not developing leader- 
ship. The teacher who arbitrarily 
directs rather than guides a group 
of officers of a school club is not de- 
veloping leadership. The teacher 
who appoints squad leaders for the 
sole purpose of delegating his re- 
sponsibilities in order to get the job 
done is not making a contribution to 
leadership. All have failed to recog- 
nize characteristics which distin- 
guish the democratic concept of 
leadership. 

True leadership is a problem solv- 
ing experience regardless of how 
small the experience. Each in his 
own way, the small child and the 
high school student, must be an ac- 
tive force in determining goals, in 
making decisions as to courses to be 


followed, and in evaluating the re- - 


sults of the experience. Acceptance 


of this true concept of leadership 
means that the teacher, in providing 
for a sound program of student lead- 
ership must be guided by procedures 
such as the following: 


1. Stimulate potential leaders to 
define goals and problems in relation 
to the group. Students need help in 
directing and channeling their ideas 
concerning group effort, and it is the 
work of the teacher to help them 
clarify ideas to the point where con- 
crete and attainable goals result. 


2. Plan with the group so that 
group thinking is translated into 
group action. Very often student 
leaders encounter difficulty in mak- 
ing the plan ‘‘work.’’ Sometimes 
this is due to lack of careful, de- 
tailed planning at the outset. It 
may be due to inability to see the 
plan actually in operation, that is, 
to follow it through far enough to 
test its workability. Some leaders 
will need more help than others; the 
teacher must stand ready to give the 
proper guidance when needed. 


3. Define responsibilities of lead- 
ership within a given group, which 
are appropriate to the capacity of 
the members. The need to allocate 
responsibility in line with capacity 
is rather obvious but, nevertheless, 
is often neglected. Students will 
carry responsibility only to the de- 
gree to which they are ready for it 
and capable of it. Students must be 
clear as to what their responsibilities 
are; the teacher must give time to a 
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discussion of such problems, so that 
there may be good communication 
between teacher, leaders, and the 
group. 

4. Encourage creative action on 
the part of each individual. Help 
stimulate creativity to the extent 
that each person’s ideas and sugges- 
tions are given careful consideration 
and are received in fine spirit by his 
peers. Students need help in recog- 
nizing that true leadership stems 
from the ability to communicate 
ideas effectively, to recognize the 
likenesses or common ground which 
exist, and to move toward a positive 
solution to the problem. 


5. Evaluate individual and group 
accomplishment. Evaluation by the 
group is imperative if real leader- 
ship is to develop. Boys and girls 
must be helped to appraise the 
things which they are doing. This 
involves an analysis of their own 
successes and failure and a willing- 
ness to accept criticisms, suggestions, 
and ideas of others. 


What Teachers Are Doing 


How many teachers actually plan 
for leadership in this way? The 
writers were particularly interested 
in this question, and as an outgrowth 
of this interest, a study of leader- 
ship in practice was conducted in 
Minnesota. The findings represent 
the thinking of approximately 230 
women teachers; they provide some 
basis for examination of the entire 
problem of student leadership. 

Teachers do have a leadership pro- 
gram; they are using student lead- 
ers in many ways. Returns from the 
questionnaire indicated a general 
awareness of the different types of 
leadership possible in the physical 
education program and favored the 
assignment of specific duties to stu- 
dents. As might be expected, the use 
of squad leaders was by far the most 
frequent form of leadership. Use of 
team captains and student officials 
ranked a close second and third. 
Other forms of leadership, such as 
class assistants, attendance clerks, 
and locker room, shower room, and 
equipment managers, were used by 
a comparatively small number of 
teachers. 

Returns indicated some difference 
of opinion in the assignment of 
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duties. Most teachers seemed to 
favor as being appropriate activities 
for student leaders such duties as 
taking roll; acting as officials, scor- 
ers, and timekeepers; collecting, dis- 
pensing, and setting up equipment; 
assisting the squad or individuals in 
learning skills; assisting the teacher 
with warm-ups and demonstration 
for the class. Teachers showed less 
awareness, but in general approved, 
of caring for and repairing equip- 
ment, checking condition of locker 
and shower room, assisting with 
bulletin boards, being regularly in 
charge of warm-ups, helping to ar- 
range tournaments, substituting for 
a teacher called out of class, and 
helping to instruct the class. In 
summary, many different kinds of 
responsibilities are assigned and 
some types of leadership which lend 
themselves naturally to the physical 
education program are being uti- 
lized. Many teachers make use of 
elass organization which involves 
student leadership. 

Replies to questions which had to 
do with the process, however, re- 
vealed that the procedures suggested 
for a sound program of student 
leadership are not being applied. 


Where Are the Weaknesses? 


1. Do teachers spend time in dis- 
cussing the goals of leadership and 
in evaluating the qualities of leader- 
ship? From the sample obtained in 
this study, the conclusion is that this 
is one of the weakest links in the 
entire leadership program. Only 
about half of the teachers indicated 
some regularity of discussion of 
goals, and only about one third indi- 
cated some type of consistent evalu- 
ation. 


2. Are student leaders given defi- 
nite guidance and direction for the 
responsibilities assumed by them? 
This is admittedly a problem for 
most teachers because of the lack of 
time to conduct leadership courses. 
The majority of teachers have to do 
what little they can in preparing 
leaders through the use of the regu- 
lar class period. 


3. Do students themselves play 
an active role in the selection of 
their leaders? The answer to this 
question is a definite yes. Selection 


by class members is the most popu- 
lar method used; it leads teacher 
appointment, rotation, and volun- 
teer methods. This does not imply, 
however, that the latter means of 
selection are not in keeping with 
good practice, but simply that most 
teachers apparently like to give their 
students the opportunity to exercise 
choice wherever feasible. 


4. What do teachers think about 
holding leaders to high stondards of 
personal conduct and workmanship? 
Teachers were almost unanimous in 
their opinions on this question. Stu- 
dent leaders should definitely set an 
example in terms of good grooming; 
desirable social qualities such as co- 
operativeness, fairness, tolerance, 
and a willingness to give direction 
and guidance to a group. These 
standards should be enforced. When 
student leaders prove themselves in- 
capable of setting standards for 
their squad and class, the teacher, 
it would seem, should exercise the 
right of removing the person from 
the responsibility of leadership. 


5. What about the advisability of 
giving leadership opportunities to 
all students? Opinion differed con- 
siderably on this question, and the 
responses were distributed over a 
very wide range. Most teachers evi- 
dently believe in the principle of op- 
portunity for all, but many feel that 
practical considerations often make 
it inadvisable to try to include all 
students in a leadership program. 
Because of lack of either ability or 
readiness, it would be unfair to 
put some students in such a position. 


Implications for Teachers 
There are important implications 
from this study of leadership. Many 
teachers are doing a fine job of lead- 
ership training through physical 
education ; the need for high stand- 
ards are generally recognized by 
most teachers. However, there is 
every indication that many teachers 
are not fully aware of the rich op- 
portunities which exist in our field 
and that much more attention needs 
to be placed on planning with goals 
and principles in mind. A large per- 
centage of teachers are assigning 
duties rather than planning a pro- 
gram based on the leadership needs 
(Continued on page 52) 
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NE WARM October evening 
O soon after I began coaching 
and teaching physical education in 
my hometown high school, Bruce ap- 
proached me with a thought-provok- 
ing question. ‘‘What is there to do 
around town after work for an ath- 
letic fella who’s not coaching? After 
eight hours in the office I kind of 
feel like some exercise !”’ 

Coming from one of the best all- 
round athletes the hometown had 
produced in ten years, this comment 
set me back a little. Bruce and I 
had grown up together in Winfield, 
Kansas, a typical basketball-con- 
scious farming community. He had 
gone through college on a basketball 
scholarship and had made the all- 
star team of the NATA Basketball 
Championships the previous season. 

‘Why, Bruce, you’re the last per- 
son I thought I’d ever see needing 
exercise—a basketball player of your 
ability. You must be kidding!”’ 

‘‘That’s just it,’’ he fired back. 
‘*Who’s playing basketball now that 
college is over?’’ 

Luckily, Bruce was invited to play 
in an industrial basketball league 
in Wichita, Kansas, soon after our 
conversation, but the percentage of 
boys in my physical education 
classes playing ball against that 
type of competition after their 
schooling would certainly be small. 
What were the boys in my classes 
going to be doing in leisure hours 
after work in a few years? 

Conditions in Winfield had not 
changed much. since Bruce and I 
had shared the same locker during 
first period physical education 
classes five years ago. Large classes, 
a small gymnasium, and lack of out- 
side playground area had made it 
necessary for me to continue the lim- 
ited program of dodge ball, volley- 
ball, wrestling, apparatus, basket- 
ball, and some tennis. Tennis was 
the only sport with carry-over or 
recreational value for leisure hours, 
and even that was limited when the 


Mr. Snyder is now physical educa- 
tion instructor and tennis coach at 
the University of Arizona. The pro- 
gram he describes here was set up 
during the year he taught physical 
education and coached at Winfield 
High School, Winfield, Kansas. 
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three courts were the only outside 
play area for 60 boys in each class. 
What these students really needed 
was skill in several sports they could 
play in the evenings now and after 
graduation. 

Wheels began to turn in my mind, 
and I approached the school princi- 
pal about the possibility of a recrea- 
tional sports program. The recrea- 
tion department had no program for 
youth during the school months, and 
he gave me the green light. With 
administrative approval, I began to 
determine student interest by a 
show of hands at roll call and tried 
to interest local recreational facility 
owners in my plan for making rec- 
reationa! sports instruction avail- 
able for pupils. Efforts in both in- 
stances were rewarded. 


The skating rink was made avail- 
able one hour a week for five con- 
secutive weeks. A service charge of 
25 cents was made for the use of the 
rink’s shoe skates, and clamp-ons 
were furnished free of charge. Stu- 
dents owning their own skates could 
skate free. 

A local college student, son of the 
bowling alley owner, was anxious to 
try some new techniques being used 
in beginners’ bowling instruction 
and obtained his father’s permission 
to use the alleys and equipment 
while assisting in that phase of ree- 
reational education. A 15 cent pin 
boy fee was the total cost per lesson 
for the student. The girl’s physical 
education teacher and a local danc- 
ing instructor combined talents to 
assure success in the area of teach- 
ing dancing techniques. Badminton, 
volleyball, dancing, pool, and table 
tennis were all taught at the school 
in a small classroom situation. 

Saturday morning was the logical 
choice of time for the program, 
since the gymnasium was not in use 
for basketball practices and the 
bowling alley and skating rink were 
available then. 

Each boy in the five physical edu- 
cation classes was given a chance to 
sign up for any of these sports: bad- 
minton, volleyball, bowling, pool, 
table tennis, roller skating, and danc- 
ing. The girls physical education 
classes joined in the last two activi- 
ties. Handicapped children not en- 
rolled in regular physical education 
classes were given their first chance 
to learn less strenuous sports within 
their capabilities. Numbers signing 
up on a voluntary basis ranged from 
8 in badminton to over 100 for skat- 
ing. 

Obtaining class supervision was a 
big task. Bowling and skating were 
taught and supervised by the per- 
sonnel used regularly by the owners. 
It was good business for them to 
help others enjoy the recreational 
facilities they could provide. A co- 
operative program with a local col- 
lege solved the remaining supervi- 
sory problems; we provided a work- 
shop for prospective teacher train- 
ing. Small classes allowed individ- 
ual attention and _ participation. 
What a contrast to the usual stam- 
pede of 60 boys per hour! 

(Continued on page 69) 
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HALLENGES to the physical 
education program have oc- 
curred in colleges and universities 
throughout the country in recent 
years. They have arisen primarily 
from the crisis which has enveloped 
our system of education since the 
Russians launched the race for outer 
space in 1957, but a second factor 
has been the rapid increase in en- 
rollments faced by most of our col- 
leges and universities. 

One of the most serious challenges 
has to do with requiring physical 
education of all students for a given 
period during the undergraduate 
program.’ Many institutions have 
recently conducted reviews of this 
requirement. During 1958, the 
writer completed five case studies 
in institutions where such reviews 
had taken place; this article sum- 
marizes the results. 

To select the cases to be studied, 
a group of men and women physical 
educators were asked to list colleges 
and universities which had recently 
undergone reviews of their physical 
education requirement. The 57 re- 
plies identified 55 different institu- 
tions facing this problem. The ten 
mentioned most frequently were in- 
vited to participate in the study, and 
five accepted. The cases involved 
three academic senate reviews of all- 
university requirements, one college 
review of a requirement within a 
large university, and one reconsid- 
eration of a university policy of per- 
mitting ROTC and military service 
experience to be substituted for the 
physical education requirement. 

Personal visits were made to each 
of the universities to obtain the nec- 
essary information. Arrangements 
were made with the head of physical 
education in each instance. The 
study involved 45 interviews with 
35 different people among whom 
were three university vice-presi- 
dents; six college deans; faculty 
from fields other than physical edu- 
cation, including those who opposed 
physical education requirements; 
and those physical educators who 


1Research studies indicate that approxi- 
mately nine out of ten institutions of high- 
er education require physical education in 
some form and that about 60 percent of 
these institutions have a two-year require- 
ment. 
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were closely involved in the review 
procedures. Interviewing was the 
principal method used to obtain in- 
formation, but much use was also 
made of published documents, min- 
utes of meetings, and letters, where 
these were available. To protect the 
institutions and persons involved in 
the reviews, anonymity was prom- 
ised. 


Basic Issues 

The issues which were of greatest 
concern in the five situations can be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Faculty questioned the amount 
of time spent by students in courses 
such as physical education. Time 
was the most frequently mentioned 
issue in all five cases. Faculty ap- 
pear to be trying to find more time 
for so-called academic work in al- 
ready crowded student schedules, by 


Dr. Montebello is assistant profes- 
sor of physical education. His article 
is based on research completed in 
partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of 
Education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


eliminating requirements considered 
by some to be not scholarly. Physi- 
eal education has been singled out 
on this point. ROTC and hygiene 
were also mentioned. Where an in- 
stitution also required ROTC of all 
male students, the time problem ap- 
peared to be accentuated. 

2. The issue o* elective versus re- 
quired was raised. To some faculty, 
requiring anything in a free society 
is to be abhorred unless the need is 
demonstrable and great. To them, 
physical education does not meet 
these criteria. Subjects such as math- 
ematics, history, chemistry, and for- 
eign languages were cited as not nor- 
mally required of all students ; there- 
fore, they ask, ‘‘Why should physi- 
cal education be required ?’’ 

3. Faculty raised the issue of the 
scheduling problems caused when re- 
quired physical education classes 
conflicted with classes offered in oth- 
er departments. Some faculty were 
annoyed when physical educators 
took the choicest hours in the day 
and week for their classes. 

4. Poor teaching was an issue 
raised in one case where coaches had 
been assigned responsibility for 
teaching in the required program. 
According to one college dean, there 
was an accumulation of reports from 
students which indicated incompe- 
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What They Said: 


DOROTHY BARCLAY (New York 
Times Magazine, October 25, 1959) : 
“Nobody can deny the philosophical 
truth that it is dangerous to over- 
emphasize any one value at the expense 
of all others. Yet—though we never 
thought we’d see the day when high 
ideals and ‘the broad view’ would dis- 
comfit us—we found all this talk about 
The Whole Child a little disheartening. 
We do wish somebody in high places 
were all-out interested in the child’s 
physical needs and condition!” 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education (at the 
40th Annual Meeting of the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., June-July 1959): “In the next 
ten years we will see standards of ex- 
cellence in education that we never have 
had before. The changes which will take 
place will have a great bearing on ath- 
leties. The new standards of excellence 
will require that all boys and girls be 
reached by athletics. Intramural and 
interscholastic programs be 
planned for the many, not the few.” 


FRED RUSSELL, sports editor, Nash- 
ville Banner (from an article in Sports 
Illustrated, May 4, 1959) : “In the over- 
all circumstances of happiness in which 
games are played and enjoyed, sports 
produce an inordinate lot of fun for 
the participants and for the spectators, 
and I believe that many people who turn 
to the sports pages regularly do so be- 
cause there is so little fun to be found 
anywhere else in the newspaper.” 


KATHERINE OETTINGER, chief of 
the Children’s Bureau and Secretary of 
the White House Conference: “If 
there is one constant thread woven 
through all the rich history of these 
White House conferences it is the im- 
portance of family life for every child. 
It was first expressed in 1909 [at the 
first Conference]: ‘Home life is the 
highest and finest product of civilization. 
It is the great molding force of mind 
and character.’ It has been expressed 
differently, but always reiterated, in 
every Conference since.” 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: “The 
Olympic Games, bringing together ath- 
letes from many continents, encourage 
higher standards in the field of sports 
and, in a larger sense, contribute to a 
better understanding among the peoples 
of the world. For the same spirit of fair 
play which exists in international ath- 
letic contests can, when applied to hu- 
man relations, bring the members of the 
human family closer to the eternal goal 
of a true and just peace.” 


tent handling of classes on the part 
of these coaches. 

5. One physiologist questioned 
the medical benefit of required phys- 
ical education, basing his doubt on 
his many years of research in work 
physiology. 

No attempt will be made in this 
article to provide an analysis of the 
ways in which these issues were final- 
ly resolved in each situation. Let it 
suffice to say that physical educators 
in four of the five institutions were 
able to present arguments strong 
enough to have the requirements of 
physical education in their institu- 
tions retained substantially the way 
they were before the reviews took 
place. The one elimination of the 
requirement ‘occurred where a col- 
lege within a large university de- 
cided it could no longer face the 
scheduling difficulties occasioned by 
the requirement. This, together with 
the fact that no other college within 
this large university had a require- 
ment in physical education, made its 
elimination almost a matter of 
course for the university. 


Implications 


The study was not broad enough 
to draw any generalizations. Its 
greatest value is the insight it pro- 
vides into this important problem. 
Eleven observations are of particu- 
lar significance to AAHPER mem- 
bers. 


1. Reviews of requirements can 
have both positive and negative val- 
ues. On the negative side may be 
listed the possibility of losing all or 
part of the original requirement. Re- 
views are also time-consuming, in- 
volving the energies of many staff 
and faculty over a considerable peri- 
od of time. As a result, the quality 
of teaching in a particular situation 
is likely to suffer. On the positive 
side, reviews can be a way of inform- 
ing other faculty and administrators 
of the nature and value of a program 
of physical education. If a strong 
enough case for a requirement is pre- 
sented, other faculty have been 
known to make the recommendation 
that the requirement be increased 
rather than decreased. Physical edu- 
cators need to be aware of this pos- 
sibility and take full advantage of 
the opportunity to communicate 


what they are doing to the rest of 
the university. 


2. Cost and space requirements 
facing physical education under the 
pressure of expanding enrollments 
were not of principal concern. Re- 
viewing committees were primarily 
concerned with the principle of a re- 
quirement, that is, whether or not 
it was a proper requirement in the 
curriculum. There seemed to be 
little question that if the require- 
ment were continued in the curricu- 
lum on the basis of principle, the 
university would provide space, fa- 
cilities, and faculty to conduct the 
program. Cost and space, however, 
were cited by several physical edu- 
cators as problems to be reckoned 
with in the next 10 to 15 years. 


3. Physical education faculty in- 
volved in a review need to consider 
the factor of probable change. That 
is, requirements are likely to be 
changed in some way as a result of 
the challenge or review. Reviewing 
committees—in the cases included in 
this study—made concessions to the 
persons asking for the review, there- 
by reducing the effectiveness of the 
requirement in some way. 


4. Some faculty in departments 
other than physical education ques- 
tioned the basic research conducted 
by some physical educators, primari- 
ly on the grounds that physical edu- 
eators were often not qualified by 
training to carry on such research. 
These faculty further contend that 
as a result of the inadequate research 
background of these physical educa- 
tors, extravagant claims were often 
made regarding the benefits to be 
derived from physical education and 
exercise. 


5. Faculty and administrators 
alike in these five cases seem con- 
vinced that ROTC and physical edu- 
cation are not the same, but little 
concerted effort is being made to re- 
move the substitution of one for the 
other in the institutions following 
this practice. The general feeling 
seems to be to ‘‘leave well-enough 
alone’’ rather than to strive for edu- 
cational practices which are consist- 
ent and logical. The irony of the 
situation is that ROTC faculty feel 
that all students should take physi- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ASE STUDIES of the life sav- 
ing, injury reducing potential 
of automotive safety belts are filling 
accident record files all over the 
country. Safety experts have been 
confident of this potential for some 
time, but only recently has exten- 
sive research data become available, 
allowing for reliable analytical esti- 
mates of the magnitude of this po- 
tential. 

The automotive Crash Injury Pro- 
gram, under the direction of Cornell 
University’s Join O. Moore and 
with the assistance of state police 
departments of 17 states, has com- 
piled thousands of minutely detailed 
reports of automotive collisions. 
These rep -*'s include information on 
the vehicle, force configuration, and 
an analysis of injury experience pre- 
pared by competent medical people. 
Utilizing a scientific methodology, 
Cornell’s staff of experienced ana- 
lysts has been able to evaluate the 
effect of safety belts by comparing 


. Similar collisions involving safety 


belt users and nonusers. 

Studies by automobile manufac- 
turers and several other university 
researchers have supplemented the 
continuing Cornell study. The vol- 
ume of research data available at 
this time is indeed impressive. The 
results show a 35-60 percent injury 
reduction and a minimum of 5000 
lives saved annually as the potential 
for safety belts. 


How Safety Belts Prevent Injury 


Generally in a motor vehicle acci- 
dent there are two distinct collisions 
—the first when the vehicle meets an 
obstacle and the second when the 
passenger collides with the vehicle 
interior or, even worse, something 
outside the vehicle, such as a con- 
crete pavement. 

The unrestrained passenger is at 
the mercy of the forces generated by 
the first collision. For instance, in a 
moderately severe collision, a 150- 
pound person could easily be sub- 
jected to a force of 3000 pounds. 
Unable to resist a force of such mag- 
nitude, the passenger tends to con- 
tinue traveling in a direction de- 
pendent on the impact force until 
he dissipates this large amount of 
energy in the final collision with the 
windshield, dashboard, or pavement. 
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SAFETY 


A Pound of 
Prevention 


MURRAY D. SEGAL 


. National Safety Council 


In contrast, the passenger re- 
strained by a safety belt will decel- 
erate with the vehicle. If he does 
strike seme portion of the vehicle 
interior, it will be with much less 
force. He will be protected against 
ejection from the vehicle—an impor- 
tant point considering that the 
Cornell study has shown that risk 
of fatal injury is five times greater 
for ejectees than for nonejectees. 


When to Use Safety Belts 


The facts that 47 percent of all 
fatalities in 1958 occurred at travel 
speeds below 40 mph and that 66 
percent occurred within 25 miles of 
the driver’s residence indicate that 
belts should be used at all times the 
vehicle is in motion. As an example, 
refer to the picture of the vehicle in 
which Roy Campanella, star catcher 
of the Los Angeles Dodgers, sus- 
tained severe crippling injuries. 
Note that the speed of the vehicle 
was approximately 30 mph and that 
the car shows little evidence of ex- 
tensive damage—then decide for 
yourseif whether it makes good sense 
to fasten your safety belt for that 
trip to the neighborhood grocery 


store. 


Mr. Segal is senior engineer in 
the Traffic Operations Division of 
the National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Tilinois. Write to NSC for details 
about the National Safety Belt Edu- 
cation Program. 


How to Buy Safety Belts 

Safety belts can be purchased 
from automobile dealers, chain 
stores, automobile accessory shops, 
and many garages. The National 
Safety Council strongly recommends 
that belts meet the minimum re- 
quirements of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 


A Big Job for Educator. 

Last year, discounting bicycle and 
pedestrian cases, 9740 children and 
young adults under the age of 25 
were killed in traffic accidents; 
470,400 suffered disabling injuries. 
As already noted, the safety belt 
offers a large potential for reducing 
this tragic waste, but the job of edu- 
eating some 80 million drivers on 
the value of this device has only 
begun. 

The Third National Conference 
on Driver Education held at Purdue 
University in September 1958 rec- 
ommended that all driver education 
vehicles be equipped with safety 
belts. This would be an excellent 
start in pointing out to young driv- 
ers the desirability of having belts. 
Further, it seems appropriate that 
safety belt educational material be 
included in driver education courses. 

Educators should equip their own 
vehicles with belts to serve as an ex- 
ample for students and the commu- 
nity in general. In several instances, 
driver educators have made arrange- 
ments with local dealers for quan- 
tity purchase and installation of 
belts for other teachers in the school, 
and substantial savings over normal 
retail prices have resulted. 

Recognizing both the value of 
safety belts and the need for stimu- 
lating their use, the National Safety 
Council, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the American 
Medical Association have joined 
forces in a National Safety Belt 
Education Program. Reports being 
received indicate increased use of 
belts among large fleet operators in 
industry and governmental agencies. 
Manufacturers of belt components 
report steadily increasing sales. 
There is good reason to believe that 
in time safety belts will become as 
standard an item of personal protec- 
tive equipment among motorists as 
safety helmets are in industry te- 
day. * 
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Make your reservation for the 
Anniversary Convention today. 


Attend the celebrations in 

, honor of three quarter-centuries 
of professional development and 
help make history for the 


ANNIVERSA RY Association’s next 25 years. 


The 1960 convention program is 
full of exciting events— — 


AAH be there to iisten, learn, 


contribute, and enjoy yourself! 


HOTEL ROOM RATES 


CONVENTION Ocean Front Hotels 


Hotel Single Twin 

i. Georgian $7 

2. 10 10 
9 
ae 10 12-14 
7 8 

7. Surfcomber .................. 7 9 

é 

9. Richmond 8 
11. Shelborne ................... 10 14-16 
8 10 


13. Shore Club... 8 10 

LO ee DA 14. Plekwiek 6-8 8-12 
10 10 

16. Roney Plaza 10-14 =:12-16 
Off the Ocean Hotels 


th 


17. 5 
18. 7 
19. Claremont 6 


23. Peter Miller oes 5 


Map showing location of hotels by number 
appeared in JOHPER, September 1959, p. 57. 


TO: AAHPER Convention Housing Bureau, P.O. Box 1511, Miami Beach, Florida 
HOTEL RESERVATION FOR NATIONAL AAHPER CONVENTION, APRIL 24-28, 1960 


Rooms(s) with bath for person(s) 

Rate per room desired $ 

If reservations cannot be made in one of hotels indicated, shall we place you elsewhere? Yes RNS ccccis, ni Ree 


Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED): 
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HYSICAL educators have long 
advocated calisthenics as a 
means of attaining physical fitness, 
but it has lacked the important in- 
gredients of sustained interest and 
motivation. Cadence calisthenics is 
usually started with vigor and en- 
thusiasm, but daily and systematic 
repetition of ‘‘one, two, three, four,”’ 
soon takes its toll in the form of re- 
duced participation. Formal calis- 
thenies simply does not have enough 
motivation power. 
Is there a way to restore the effec- 
tiveness of this tried and accepted 


Intrinsic parts 
of free exer- 
cise routine 
are demon- 
strated by stu- 
dents doing 
the fore-arm 
stand, one-arm 
stand and the 
dip floor swan. 
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Adding to calisthenics the important ingredients 
of motivation and freedom of movement, free 
exercise routines can be a challenging addition 
to your physical education activities. 


JOHN PISCOPO 


Northwestern State College of Louisiana 


Natchitoches, Louisiana 


method of conditioning? My an- 
swer is an enthusiastic ‘‘Yes’’—. 
through free exercise routines. This 
activity can be adopted successfully 
for both girls and boys. 

Free exercise is a form of calis- 
thenic movement, excluding the rig- 
id cadence count methodology. It is 
a combination of tumbling, dance 
movements, balance feats, and gym- 
nastic manipulations, put together 
in a pattern of rhythmic motion ex- 
ercise. The task of developing rou- 
tines, usually arranged by the indi- 
vidual performer, can be challenging 
indeed. 

Free exercise is a modification of 
calisthenics which can be as appeal- 
ing to a group of young people as 
can basketball or football. This ac- 
tivity adds to calisthenics the im- 
portant ingredients of motivation 
and freedom of movement. Teachers 
can encourage this kind of gymnas- 
tie activity as a follow-up unit i 

7 


i 


tumbling. This activity does belong 
in the curriculum and will go a long 
way toward helping us realize the 
goal of better fitness for our youth. 

Free exercise as a gymnastic ac- 
tivity is unique. It is an individual 
type activity demanding a limited 
area without apparatus or equip- 
ment; therefore, free exercise is in- 
expensive. The final routine is per- 
formed on the regular gym floor. It 
ean be adapted to fit the needs of 
both sexes. Girls’ routines can be 
worked out with emphasis on poise, 
grace, form, balance, and litheness 
of movement, in which young ladies 
take pride. Boys’ routines focus on 
such masculine elements as power, 
strength, and difficulty of combina- 
tion, as well as the qualities of 
smoothness and agility. 

The instructor can develop a free 
exercise program by strengthening 
instruction in stunts and tumbling. 
Skills such as the forward roll, back- 
ward roll, head stand, hand stand, 
cartwheel, and round-off are com- 
ponents of free exercise routines. 
Proficiency in tumbling helps to de- 
velop the necessary traits of agility 
and balance which are important 
for successful performance. Tum- 
bling is also a safety factor; it per- 
mits students to become more adept 
in calisthenic movements with great- 
er skill on the gym floor without 
mats as required by the final floor 
routine. Experience in tumbling 
provides a solid foundation and 
Starting point for success in free 
exercise. 

(Text continued on page 42) 
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MEN’S FREE EXERCISE ROUTINE 


(for three men) 


Og 


1. On command “move,” raise arms to ‘shoulder height, jump to straddle, touch toes, 
flipflop, land on right knee, to arch back, arm over-head, “V” position, HOLD. 


RA A YT 


2. Arms swing backward, step forward with right leg to arabesque, HOLD, move to side 
arabesque, HOLD. 


XQ 


pra ‘ 


3. Swing left leg forward quarter turn right, arms over-head, left leg bent, double arm 
circle right, trunk twist quarter turn left, left leg straight, double arm circle downward, 


return to straddle stand. Repeat movement to opposite side. 


4. Repeat #3 to right side. Straight leg forward roll, touch toes. 


Ng 
O4 


5. Raise legs to “V” sit, double touch left toe, turn right to straddle split, HOLD. 


6. Arms swing over-head, slow press to straddle leg headstand, HOLD, close, HOLD. 


forward roll to stand. 


> 


7. Side straddle hop, quarter twist, HOLD, kick to assisted handstand, HOLD. 


2 


8. Step down, quarter twist, face audience. 


Q 
| 
9. Step forward with left leg, one half jupip floo 
support, move to leg circle position righbul) 


10. Two single leg circles, one double leg done ha 
HOLD 

\s 

11. Straight leg backward roll (straddle legfe to sti 
lez 


12. Clench fists, arms over-head, outside aie lef 
lunge left, return, lunge right, return, angerhes 


GIRLS’ FREE E 


(for beging' 


3. Free exercise movement, arm circle lef 


4. Free exercise movement, arm circle rigifnov 
(three times). 
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| cla 
Cy 
7 1. Lateral bend bailet (three times’, move ‘ofwhee 
G 
4 a 2. Cartwheel to arabesque, HOLD. 
CoA 
it 


one half iui floor swan, lower leg to forward 5. Straight leg forward roll to “V” sit, lower leg move to double touch (left toe). 


\ 


me 6. One half turn (straight leg) to straddle bend position. 

double leg done half) to back leaning rest position, & 

HOLD, move to sit, touch toes, HOLD. NS a 


WJ, 
LEX 


7. Raise trunk, move to slow straddle headstand, HOLD, close, legs together, HOLD. 


AN 


fo stand position. 


AGS BF AF A 


8. Step down, move to cartwheel to round-off position. 


outside afte left, outside arm circle right, return, 


return, anperhead. 


ERCISE ROUTINE 


‘or begin’ class) 


wh 
4 
N 


, Move tofvheel position. 10. Pirouette steps {three times), move to dip floor swan. 


AN fen PR 


11. Lower leg, move to single leg circle position. Two single leg circles followed by one- 


A 


~. 


) half double leg circle back leaning rest position. Move to sit position 


12. Straddle leg backward roll, move to stand position. Jump, straddle, touch toes, return 


to stand position. 
The free exercise routines shown here were arranged by John Piscopo, varsity gymnastics 
‘ coach at Northwestern State College in Natchitoches, Louisiana. He has been working 
aN on his doctor's degree at Boston University School of Education, during 1958-59. The 
routines were illustrated by Frederick Martinez, Department of Physical Education, Jesuit 


High School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Tumbling Movements 


Tumbling maneuvers add a quick- 
ness and lively tempo to the per- 
formance. Agility and flexibility are 
revealed, as the performer executes 
various tumbling stunts within the 
framework of a composition. Tum- 
bling also furnishes the foundation 
for more difficult components of the 
routine. The skills listed are sug- 
gested basic stunts, which are usual- 
ly fused into a free exercise se- 
quence : 


Forward Roll Forward Walk- 
Straight leg over 
Straddle leg Back Bend 
Backward Roll Backward Walk- 


a. Straddle leg over 

Cartwheel Backward Hand- 

Round-off spring - 

Front Hand- Back Somersault 
spring Tuck 


Layout 


Free Movements 


Free movements resemble calis- 
theniec drills, but the stiffness of ex- 
ecution is eliminated. The elements 
of free movements can be associated 
with the realm of the dance. Instead 
of injecting the cadence-count, which 
limits freedom, performers should 
be encouraged to follow the artistic 
rhythm patterns of the dance. A 
close-knit relationship exists between 
the stunts in free exercise routines 
and the various steps of the dance, 
including those dance movements 
typical of the ballet. Exercises of 
this type strengthen girls’ routines 
in which gracefulness of movement 
and rhythmical sequences are de- 
sired. Students should be encour- 
aged to consult dance teachers in the 
development of their routines. Sev- 
eral movements are listed which can 


From left to right, students demonstrate the arch-back, the 
single-leg circle, the modified dip floor swan, and the for- 


be effectively woven into a routine: 


Free arm circles 

Single leg circles, left or right 

Double ¥ cireles, left or right 

Forward and sideward “lunging” 
moves 

Pirouette 

Tours Jeté (slide step, jump turn) 

Jump straddle, touch stand 

Kick jump 4% turn to Arabesque 

Hop-jump-step running movements 

Lateral side bending with walking 
steps 


Hold Elements 


Hoid elements include positions of 
balance and strength movements il- 
lustrated by the split and the V sit. 
Holds often provide a pause in the 
execution of a routine. Such posi- 
tions reflect prowess in balance 
which merit strong consideration in 
routine composition. These positions 
should be held momentarily and 
should not affect the smooth flow in 
continuity of the total performance. 
Final selections of hold positions 
will depend upon the individual’s 
skill and ability. 

Several hold elements are listed 
which can be successfully included 
in men’s and women’s routine: 

oy” sit 


Front pike stand 
Bend-straddle 


Deep knee lunge 


stand Deep knee arch 
Arabesque back 
Side Arabesque Floor straddle 
Split sit 
Head stand Swan dive 


Forearm stand 


Inverted planche 
Floor swan 


Modified floor 

swan 

Two free exercise routines are 
sketched for the interested beginner 
and intermediate performer. These 
routines represent simple funda- 
mental series in tumbling, balance, 
and free movement. The boys’ se- 


quence is illustrated with a trio of 
men. This routine may be modified 
to utilize as many as 12 or as. few 
as one person. The composition of 
the girls’ routine is a development 
of a beginner’s class in stunts and 
tumbling. These two routines have 
been used successfully at Northwest- 
ern State College. 

Girls’ routines should not stress 
degrees of power or strength but 
true rhythm in motion and strong 
intermingling with the ballet. This 
point of view has far-reaching effect 
in motivating girls, since it does not 
demand the development of the so- 
called bulk muscles. On the other 
hand, this emphasis should not be 
highlighted with boys’ routines. 
Boys will usually resist anything 
that borders upon the feminine; 
they prefer the qualities of strength, 
power, agility, and difficulty of com- 
bination. 

The selection of proper music 
helps the learner to gain a sense of 
rhythm and smooth continuity. Some 
routines are suitable to three-quarter 
waltz time. Others require a quick- 
ness of movement found in varieties 
of the American foxtrot. The author 
has found that the slower three- 
quarter time is especially effective 
with beginners. The faster foxtrot 
works well for the individual per- 
fecting a routine. The foxtrot, by 
nature of its beat, encourages the 
student to move from one exercise 
to another in a spirit of litheness 
without undue hesitation. Once the 
learner has developed a reasonable 
amount of skill, it is helpful to add 
a musical accompaniment to bring 
forth the individual’s true sense of 
exercise expression and rhythm. * 


ward lunge. Routine includes tumbling and free movements 
as well as hold elements—done to music for suitable rhythm. 
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Athletics for Pre-High 
School Age Children 


(Continued from page 21) 


children who participate in competi- 
tive athletics achieve high social 
status and prestige, are extremely 
popular, exhibit many desirable per- 
sonality traits, and are better ad- 
justed. 

Research on the effect of inter- 
scholastic-type athletic competition 
upon young children, however, is not 
complete. More studies need to be 
undertaken before the final report 
ean be prepared. Longitudinal stud- 
ies, similar to the one in progress on 
the graduates of the Little League 
program, should be started in other 
areas of athletics. More data on in- 
juries for the various sports should 
be accumulated and analyzed. Be- 
cause emotional response is a com- 
plex phenomenon, more research is 
needed in this specific area. The 
effect of rejection from participation 
in athletics needs further investiga- 
tions since Lareau (23) found that 
girls who were interested in athletic 
competition but did not make the 
team scored higher in anxiety and 
lower in emotional stability than 
others in the group studied. In fact, 
there is a great amount of research 
yet to be accomplished on the effect 
of athletic participation upon girls. 
It would seem advisable to discour- 
age opinion surveys since they tend 
to create confusion and, instead, uti- 
lize carefully constructed tests wher- 
ever possible. 

Research is the key to man’s 
knowledge. By taking the time and 
making the effort, additional facts 
can be established which will show 
if competitive athletics really con- 
stitute an educational experience. * 
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versity, Chicago. 1956, 3rd_ edition, 
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Make The Most of Your Students’ Talents. 
Give Them The Benefit of Mosby Textbooks 
. .« Consider These For Next Semester! 


3rd Edition 


Armbruster-Allen-Harlan 
SWIMMING AND DIVING 


In the 3rd edition of this popular book, three of the nation’s foremost college 
coaches divulge their personal methods and techniques in teaching all phases of 
competitive swimming and diving. You'll find their techniques well illustrated with 
clear, “how-to-do-it” drawings and helpful diagrams drawn from underwater 
studies of some of the world’s greatest swimmers. Everything is here—from clear 
cut instructions on the teaching of the seven basic strokes and corapetitive diving 
to the training and conditioning of swimmers for competition. 


By DAVID A. ARMS8RUSTER, Sr., M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Head Swimming 
Coach Emeritus, University of lowa; ROBERT H. ALL B.S., M.A., Head Swimming Coach, Uni- 
versity of lowa; and BRUCE HARLAN, B.S., M.A., Diving Coach, University of Michigan. 1958, 3rd 
edition, 373 pages, 6” x 9”, illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


2nd Edition 
HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


Employing a fresh, practical approach to health principles and practice rather than 
the traditional physiology method, this 2nd edition deals with the vital health areas 
significant to youth. Written for use in college courses in “Personal and Community 
Hygiene,” this volume treats such important health topics as fundamentals of per- 
sonal health, heredity and eugenics in health, mental health of the normal in- 
dividual, and a wholesome and informative discussion of sex and reproduction— 
including a section on preparation for marriage. 


2nd Edition 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Designed for college courses in “Organization and Administration,” this text provides 
students with discussions of the best administrative principles as developed by 
administrative leaders in education and industry. Combining the study of admin- 
istration of school health with physical education programs, the authors discuss ad- 
ministration of physical fitness, recreation, camping and outdoor education. This 
2nd edition has been thoroughly revised, reorganized and divided into six parts 
to present material in the most meaningful manner. New chapters on “Admin- 
istrating School Fitness Programs” and “The Adapted Program” add to the com- 
pleteness of this book. 


3rd Edition 
KINESIOLOGY MANUAL 


Here is a book that discusses the origin, insertion and action of muscles used in 
sports. Designed especially for college courses in “Kinesiology,” this 2rd edition 
illustrates by means of an analysis of one activity—the golf swing—how all sports 
can be analyzed by a demonstration of the flow of movement from toes to hands 
in hitting the ball. To make the subject more understandable to students, the book 
includes a re-drawing of illustrations to show clearly the position of various muscles 
in relation to leverage and power. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration as Texts 


The C. V. Mosby Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard . St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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GENERAL INTEREST 
Directional Goals For Clinical Therapy 
Experiences. Carl Haven Young. New 
York 36: Association for Physical and 
Mental Rehabilitation, Ine., 1472 Broad- 
way, 1958. 39 p. The mission of this 
guide is to present a framework for the 
affiliations of colleges and universities 
with clinical institutions where therapy 
training in rehabilitation may be con- 
ducted, Emphasis is placed upon pro- 
cedures of particular significance in the 
clarification of objectives; the approach 
to affiliation through appraisal of local 
situations; the joint preparation for a 
coordinated program; the interpretation 
and content of an approved clinical 
training program; and the processes 
mandatory in the evaluation of results. 
Delinquent Behavior. William C. Kvar- 
aceus and William E. Ulrich with the 
collaboration of John H. MeCormick, 
Jr. and Helen J. Keily. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 350 p. $2.00. This 
second document published by the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Juvenile 
Delinquency Project has been prepared 
as a guide for those who administer and 
work in or with schools and who are con- 
cerned with ways and means by which 
their schools can help in the prevention 
and control of norm-violating behavior. 
The aim of this document is to provide 
general principles and specific guide- 
lines for school action based on research- 
oriented theory and to illustrate how 
many of these operational principles 
have been implemented in different 
school systems throughout the United 
States. At. the same time, the report re- 
frains from offering simple recipes, con- 
venient package mixes, or easy do-it- 
yourself kits in answer to what is a 
many-sided and complex problem. 


Research Methods in Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation. Second Edition. 
Research Council of AAHPER. M. 
Gladys Scott, editor, Washington, D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201 -16th St., N.W. 1959. 
542 p. $6.00. Almost a complete revi- 
sion of an earlier edition, this book pre- 
sents the newest methods of research 
procedure for both the beginning grad- 
uate student and the experienced teach- 
er. The techniques described are used 
in the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, as well as in the 
fields of education, anatomy, audio- 
visual aids, physiology, and psychology. 
Although emphasis is placed upon the 
application of research methods and 
techniques rather than upon the com- 
plete procedures themselves, the student 
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can be safely guided to independent 
research, 


‘Completed Research in Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation. Washington, 
D. C.: AAHPER, a department of the 
NEA, 1201 - 16th St. 1959. 64 p. $1.50. 
A listing of the completed research in 
the areas of health, physical education, 
and allied areas for 1958 is provided in 
three parts—index; bibliography of re- 
search published in periodicals; and ab- 
stracts and listings of unpublished mas- 
ters’ and doctors’ theses. The first edi- 
tion of what will be an annual publica- 
tion, this book should prove both a val- 
uable and a convenient reference source. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 
EDUCATION 


Preventive Medicine. Herman E. Hille- 
boe, M.D., and Granville W. Larimore, 
M.D. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders 
Co., W. Washington Sq. 1959. 702 p. 
Illus. $12.00. A new way to look at 
preventive medicine is provided for 
medical students, general practitioners, 
specialists and professional workers in 
official and voluntary health agencies. 
The book distinguishes between the pre- 
vention of occurrence of disease and dis- 
ability and the prevention of their pro- 
gression. 

The Posture Problem Up to Date. Mary 
Goodall Darrow, New York 1: Vantage 
Press, Ine., 120 W. 31 St. 1959. 94 p. 
Tilus. $3.50. A course to follow for good 
posture is outlined in readable fashion. 
It is an up-to-date approach tried and 
proven. Using the resistance principle, 
the old style rules are discarded in favor 
of exercises with a definite challenge. 


Safety and Driver Education. Selected 
Articles from the Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Washington 6: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St. 1959. $2.00. Sold only in sets. Pre- 
pared for teachers of safety education, 
this packet of articles ranges in subject 
matter from a new method of resuscita- 
tion to a statistical study of accidents 
among elementary school children. 
Safety in all of its aspects whether on 
the playground or in actual sports is 
covered completely in 25 articles by 
prominent educators within the field. 


Teaching Nutrition in the Elementary 
School. Mary Alice Banks and Margaret 
A. Dunham, Washington 6: AAHPER, 
1201 -16th St., N.W. 1959. 32 p. $.75. 
Another publication in the Classroom 
Teacher Series, this includes basic nu- 
tritional facts for teachers, suggestions 


for appropriate teachirg procedures, 


and activities at both the primary and 
intermediate level. An excellent selee- 
tion of source materials and teaching 
aids, the publication has attractive illus- 
trations throughout and has been pre- 
pared to serve elementary school teach- 
ers in a practical and functional manner. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


Baseball Play and Strategy. Ethan “'len. 
New York 10: Ronald Press © 15 
East 26th St. 1959. 361 p. $5.50. A 
complete guide covering every phase of 
baseball, the book includes the playing, 
coaching, and watching of our national 
sport. Among the spee ial features is the 
author’s inning-by-inning analysis of an 
actual World ‘Series game. 


Coaches Handbook: A Practical Guide for 
High School Coaches. Washington, D.C.: 
AAHPER, a department of the NEA, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 86 p. $1.50. This 
handbook was developed for the use of 
high school coaches and athletie diree- 
tors. It includes the principles and ideals 
as well as practical procedures that have 
been developed by years of experience 
on the part of the most successful 
coaches, sport writers, and athletic ad- 
ministrators. 


Speedball Technique Charts. Audio- 
Visual Committee of DGWS. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: AAHPER, 1201-16th St., 
N.W. 1959. Packet, $1.00. A packet 
of eight 84%” x 11” bulletin board charts, 
a title strip, and instructions for use is 
enclosed in durable button and string 
envelope. Techniques with captions in- 
clude: Dribbling; Kicking; Trapping 
and/or Blocking; Conversions; Volley- 
ing; Juggle; Hook Tackle. A diagram 
of a speedball field is also displayed. 
This is the first of a series of technique 
chart packets which are being prepared 
by the DGWS Audio-Visual Committee. 


How We Do It Game Book. Selected 
games from the How We Do It column 
of the JourNAL or PHysicaL 
Epucation, Recreation. Second edi- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: AAHPER, 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 1959. 310 p. $3.00. 
This edition of the How We Do It Game 
Book is clothbound, featuring in one 
volume a selection of the best original 
and adapted games which have been 
published in the JournaL. The clear 
and uniform presentation of each game 
makes it easy to understand and especial- 
ly adaptable to teaching. Games are 
grouped by types, and information is 
given in age level, playing area, and 
equipment. Current issues of the 
JOURNAL contain additional games in 
the same format which may be placed 
in a looseleaf notebook as a supplement 
to this volume. 


Growth through Play. Albert M. Farina, 
Sol H. Furth, and Joseph M. Smith. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM McGRAW-HILL 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING: 


A Basic Health Education Text for College Students 


By Edward B. Johns and Wilfred C. Sutton, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; and Lloyd E. Webster, Los Angeles County 
Schools. New Second Edition. 507 pages, $5.75 


This fine text has been improved and updated to meet the needs of the growing num- 
ber of schools interested in teaching the modern approach to health education. Attrac- 
tive picture stories for each chapter and a new 2-column format make for greater 
readability. The authors are concerned with the total functioning of the individual 
in his society, rather than primarily with physiological aspects. Now Available: Five 
new motion pictures correlated with the textbook, Health for Effective Living. For 
information about the motion pictures, write to McGraw-Hill Text-Film Department. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREATION 


New Third Edition 


By George D. Butler, Director of Research and Assistant Executive 
Director, National Recreation Association. 577 pages, $7.50 


A thorough revision of a well-known and highly-respected text and reference book. 
It offers a comprehensive picture of community recreation in the United States—its 
nature, importance, scope and development. It outlines the growth of the community 
recreation movement and describes the activities and services comprising the com- 
munity recreation program, the indoor and outdoor areas and facilities used for recrea- 
tion, the leadership personnel and its methods of organizing and conducting activities. 
Major emphasis is given to community recreation as an essential function of local 
government. Consideration is given to such factors as legislation, finance, «dministra- 
tion, staff organization, and public relations as they relate to community recreation. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
Inc. 1959. 256 p. $5.75. A resource 
book of play activities for the kinder- 
garten and elementary school child, this 
book is prepared for teachers, recrea- 
tion leaders, camp counselors, and par- 
ents. The introductory chapter is de- 
voted to objectives, organizations, ad- 
ministration, and the teaching of games. 
Succeeding chapters present activities 
for each age level. Music and lyries for 
rhythmic activities are included as well 
as record references and a working 
bibliography. 


Saddle Up. Revised edition Lieut.-Col. 
F. C. Hitchcock. New Rochelle, N.Y.: 
SportShelf, P. O. Box 634. 1959. 286 p. 
$6.75. The author presents both begin- 
ning and advanced methods of equita- 
tion in a clear and concise manner, as 
well as instruction on the care and train- 
ing of riding horses. Illustration and 
detail clarify the text and make the 
book extremely readable. 


Dance Handbook. Margery Turner. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine. 1959. 144 p. $2.95. The purpose 
of this book is to provide an orientation 
for all forms of dance generally taught 
in schools today. Fundamental skills 
needed. for each type of dance are pre- 
sented, followed by listings of source 


materials. The techniques and floor pat- . 


terns are illustrated by photographs and 
line drawings. 


Modern Swimming Pools of the World. 
Dr. Dietrich Fabian. Florence, Ala.: 
National Pool Equipment Company. 
1958. 148 p. Illus. $10.00. This book 
has been carefully planned to ineorpo- 
rate the latest developments in design 
of swimming pools from all over the 
world. Special emphasis has been made 
on Olympic requirements and dimen- 
sions with illustrations and photographs 
of the outstanding indoor and outdoor 
pools. 


Modern Bowling Techniques. June Me- 
Mahon and Murray Goodman. New York 
10: Ronald Press Company, 15 East 
26th St. 1958. 80 p. Illus. $2.95. An 
attempt to guide and advise the bowler 
in his efforts to improve his game is 
presented briefly and concisely. Knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals and frequent 
practice will guarantee the player steady 
progress and a better game. 


Selected Volleyball Articles. Revised edi- 
tion. Aileene Lockhart, editor. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W. 1959. 96 p. $1.00. This collection 
of articles on the teaching of volleyball 
was so popular that the first edition has 
been sold out. In preparing the manu- 
seript for the new edition, Miss Lock- 
hart and a committee of six senior 
majors from the University of California 
asked the original authors or experienced 
teachers to revise the articles and bring 
them into line with present-day playing 
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rules. Additional articles published 
since 1955 have also been added to the 
collection. Many new line drawings and 
playing diagrams have been incorpo- 
rated in the new edition. The articles 
were originally published in NSWA and 
DGWS guides and in the JouRNAL. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


An Annotated Guide to Free and Inexpen- 
sive Health Instruction Materials. John 
R. Lefevre and Donald N. Boydston. 
Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press. 71 p. cloth—$5.00, paper 
— $2.50. 


As Others See Us. Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Health Education 
(AMA-NEA). Chicago 10: American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
St. 1959. 33 p. 25¢. 


Your Child’s Friends. Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg and Hilda Sydney Krech. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38 St. 1959. 25¢. 


How Retarded Children Can Be Helped. 
Evelyn Hart. New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St. 1959. 
28 p. 25¢. 


Food Values in Shares and Weights. 2nd 
ed. Clara Mae Taylor. New York 11: 
Maemillan Co., 50 Fifth Ave. 1959. 
113 p. $4.00. ‘ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Initiation au Volleyball Scolaire. Czeslaw 
Wielki. Louvain, Belgium: Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 2 Place Cardinal Mercier. 
1959. 112 p. 57 FB. (French). 


Education Physique et Sport. Review pub- 
lished five times a year by the Committee 
of Studies and Teaching Information 
on Physical Education and Sport. Paris 
9: 34, Rue de Chateaudun. 1500 Fr. 
per year. (French). 


Biennial Record of the National Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of College 
Women, 1957-59. Miriam Grey, editor. 
Washington, D.C.: AAHPER, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W. 1959. 176 p. $2.00. 


Physical Fitness Kit. Prepared by Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee on Physical 
Fitness of Youth for the State of Min- 
nesota. St. Paul. 1959. 76 p. $1.00. 


Ten Folk Dances in Labanotation. Lucy 
Venable and Fred Berk. New York: M. 
Witmark & Sons, 488 Madison Ave. 
1959. 32 p. $1.50. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

Creating a Climate for Adult Learning. 
A Report of a National Conference on 
Architecture for Adult Education. La- 
fayette, Ind.: Adalt Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. and Division of Adult 
Edueation, Purdue University. 1959. 
116 p. Illus. $1.00. 


Know the Game Sailing. East Ardsley, 
England: Educational Productions Ltd. 
1959. (Distr. by SportShelf, P. O. Box 
634, New Kochelle, N.Y.) 32 p. Illus. 
75¢. 


How to Make Fishing Lures. Vlad Evan- 
off. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 
15 East 26th St. 1959. 108 p. Illus. 
$3.50. 


A New Life in Your Later Years. Dr. 
Heinz Woltereck. New York 16: Dial 
Press, Inc., 461 Fourth Ave. 1959. 194 
p. $3.75. 


Square Dancing at Sight. Nina Wilde. 
London, W.C. 2: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
York House, Portugal Street. (Distr. 
by SportShelf, P. O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y.) 1959. 38 p. Illus. $1.75. 


Your Backyard Circus. Dic Gardner. New 
York: John Day Company, Ine., 210 
Madison Ave. 1959. 129 p. Illus. $3.00. 


Sailing Primer. W. 1D. Park. G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., 
London W.C, 2. (Distr. by ShortShelf, 
P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y.) 
1959. 109 p. Illus. $3.25. . 


How to Take Fresh Water Fish in Lake, 
Pond and Stream. Maurice H. Decker. 
New York 3: Sentinel Books Publishers, 
Ine., 112 East 19th St. 1958. 127 p. 
Tilus. 


New (2nd) Edition 
SPEED-A-WAY 


A New Game for Boys and Girls 


This revised edition contains new 
articles, more illustrations, teaching 
hints, and a clarification of rules. It 
is bigger and better. 


AVAILABLE, JANUARY, 1960 
$1.25 per copy 


Order Now. 


Marjorie S. Larsen 
1754 Middlefield 
Stockton 4, California 


Please send me —....... copies of the Revised 
Edition of the Speed-a-way Guide. 
Bill me Check enclosed. 
State 
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ner Up Your Bulletin Boards 


with 


DGWS Technique Charts 


Speedball (8 charts) —$1.00 
Basketball (12 charts) —$1.00 


Each envelope-kit contains charts 
ra demonstrating basic techniques of 
the sport, suggestions for their use, 
a list of helpful references, and a 
title strip for your display board. 


Volleyball, Riding, Swimming and 
Diving charts now in preparation. 


Softball—Track and Field Guide, 1960-62—Ready Jan. 1960 
Selected Volleyball Articles—Revised Edition—Jan. 1960 


DGWS—AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 
Offers The 
World's Best 
Tre Values! 


DODGE, INC. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEWARK MIAMI 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 


For instructor, coach, and player .. . 


RONALD 
SPORTS BOOKS 


‘How-to’ 
jor 


Rules 


instruction 


Hockey, Skiing, Skating— 


Field eeaer for Players, Coaches, and Umpires. 
Lees- Shellenberger $2.95 


Ice ities 2nd Ed., Jeremiah 2.95 
Skiing, Rev. Ed., Prager 2.95 
Power Skiing Illustrated, Micoleau 4.00 
Championship Figure Skating, Lussi-Richards 3.75 
Basketball— 

The Bee-Norton Basketball Series 5 volumes: 14.75 
The Science of Coaching, 2nd Ed. 2.95 
Basketball Fundamentals and Techniques, 

2nd Ed. 2.95 
Individual and Team Basketball Drills, 2nd Ed. 2.95 
Man-to-Man Defense and Attack, 2nd Ed. 2.95 
Zone Defense and Attack, 2nd Ed. 2.95 


Basketball Techniques Illustrated, 
Anderson-Micoleau 2.95 


Basketball for Girls, Rev. Ed., Meissner-Meyers 2.95 
Bowling— 
Bowling for All, 3rd Ed., Falcaro-Goodman 2.95 


Modern Bowling Techniques, McMahon-Goodman 2.95 


Duck Pin Bowling, Weinberg 2.95 
Better Bowling, Wilman 2.95 
Soccer, Riding, 
Swimming, Diving— 
Soccer Illustrated, DiClemente 3.50 
Riding Simplified, Self 2.95 
Jumping Simplified, Self 2.95 
Swimming, Kiphuth 2.95 
Springboard Diving, Moriart, 4.00 
Softball, Cheerleading, 
Physical Conditioning— 
Softball for Girls, Mitchell 2.95 
Cheerleading, Loken-Dypwick 2.95 


Tumbling Techniques Illustrated, Burns-Micoleau 2.95 
Bonnie Prudden’s Fitness Book, Prudden 2.95 


Walk Your Way to Better Dancing, 
Rev. Ed., Hostetler 4.50 


Publishers of the Ronald Sports Library and 
the Outdoor Sportsman’s Library 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Physical Education Requirement 


(Continued from page 36) 


cal education — and particularly 
those enrolled in ROTC. They do 
not recommend such a requirement 
where none now exists because they, 
in turn, would lose many of the stu- 
dents enrolled in their program, for 
ROTC is not popular among stu- 
dents. 

6. Some faculty press for an elec- 
tive program of physical education 
on the basis that an elective program 
is more economical to operate than 
a required program. One case re- 
vealed evidence which proved that a 
required program was less expensive 
to operate per student than an elec- 
tive program. This evidence was a 
telling factor in leading the univer- 
sity to keep its two-year require- 
ment. 

7. Physical educators need to do 
more with proficiency and classifica- 
tion examinations in order that the 
gifted students can be identified and 
encouraged through advanced work. 


This practice would seem to have ap- . 


peal to the faculty in other depart- 
ments who object to every student in 
physical education having to go 
through identical routines, drills, 
and courses. No doubt much of this 
resentment can be traced to what 
these faculty remember as their ex- 
periences in physical education years 
ago. 
8. Physical educators need to con- 
tinually re-evaluate the required 
program offered to students with the 
thought of making it the best possi- 
ble at all times. Of uppermost im- 
portance here is maintaining stabil- 
ity and leadership in the required 
program through retaining a core of 
experienced master teachers. All of 
the institutions in the study men- 
tioned this as their greatest strength 
or weakness in presenting their case 
for a physical education require- 
ment. 

9. Physical educators should con- 
tinually evaluate the scholarly con- 
tributions and productivity of their 
departmental faculty, as to both 
quantity and quality. They should 
not iselate or alienate themselves 
from other faculty by their research 
and writing. 

10. It appears that physical edu- 
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cators do not communicate well with 
anyone but physical educators. The 
personal and public relations pro- 
gram of the department should be 
continually assessed. Faulty com- 
munication with other faculty was a 
contributing factor in the initiation 
of reviews in all the cases studied. 

11. The final insight into this very 
important problem appears to loom 
larger the more one studies the de- 
tails surrounding each case. As 
chance would have it, all the univer- 
sities in the study were major foot- 
ball powers in their respective sec- 


tions of the country. In none of 
these institutions was there an ap- 
parent respect for the students par- 
ticipating in the sport or for the de- 
partment charged with its operation. 
Nowhere did anyone speak of foot- 
ball or big-time athletics in the same 
breath with education. Some faculty 
members in departments other than 
physical education had unmistakably 
associated football and big-time ath- 
letics with the required program of 
physical education. Such as associa- 
tion was noi helpful to the purposes 
of physical education. * 


CENTRAL DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


April 6-9, 1960, Fargo, North Dakota 
APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Central 
District AAHPER Convention, housing accommodations and their rates are 
listed below. Please write directly to the hotel that you select. 

All requests for reservations should give time of arrival and date of departure 
if at all possible. Please list names of persons who will occupy reservations 
requested to avoid duplication. 


Hotel Single with Bath Double with Bath Twin with Bath Group 

Graver  $4.50-$6.50 $6.50-$9.50 $ 8.50-$11.00 $10.50-$14.00 
Gardner $5.00-$8.00 $7.00-$9.00 $10.00-$15.00 $12.50-$16.00 
Powers  $5.00-$6.50 $7.00-$8.50 $ 8.50-$ 9.00 $10.00-$12.00 
Fargoan $4.50-$5.00 $6.00-$7.50 $ 8.00 $10.00-$12.00 


Student Group Rate (all hotels)—-without bath $2.50 per person—with bath 
$3.00 per person. 


Rooms without bath available at all hotels at lower rates. 


Motel Rates for 1 Rates for 2 Rates for 3 or 4 
Wells Fargo $5.00 $ 8.00 $ 8.00-$9.00 
White Auto Court $4.00 $ 6.50 

. Fargo Biltmore* $11.00 $16.00 


Oak Manor Lodge* 
*To be completed March 15, 1960. 


All hotels are within easy walking distance of t auditorium. 


Mail this blank or facsimile direct to hotel or motel of your choice 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Central District AAHPER 
Convention in Fargo, North Dakota, April 6-9, 1960. 


Single Room "Wits Bath... Bata. 
Double With Without Bath. 

A.M. 
Date of Hour P.M. Date of departure... 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. Therefore, please include the names 
of both persons for each double room or twin-bedded recom requested. 
If this reservation request is for exhibitor or persons cn program please 
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THIRD OF A SERIES 


A perfectly symmetrical polyhedron possessing 
the absolute maximum number of poles that can be 
placed on a sphere... 


That’s the icosahedron...the strongest, best-balanced 1 
carcass pattern that can be applied to a ball. 


U.S. Testing Company recently put the new Voit 
ball through its paces. Samples from Voit and four 
other manufacturers were purchased on the open 
market and tested on a roller-type machine to 
failure or “unplayability.” 


On every basis—durability, cover wear, air retention, 
shape retention, rebound characteristics—the Voit 
samples tested were superior. 


But, the big story is that the Voit balls outlasted } 
the nearest competitor by more than 3 to 1. 4 
That’s testing. 


Icosahedron Construction Combines: 


* MAXIMUM CARCASS LIFE 

+ MAXIMUM COVER WEAR 

* COMPLETE STRUCTURAL UNIFORMITY 

* OFFICIAL PERFORMANCE FOR THE LIFE OF THE BALL 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment ( 
NEW YORK 11 + CHICAGO 11 + LOS ANGELES 11 
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COACHES COLUMN 


NFSHSAA Resolution 


The National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations adopted the 
following resolution at its 40th meeting, 
held in July-August 1959, at Lookout 
Mountain, Tennessee. 


BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that any 
interscholastie player who, during the 
previous school year was a member of a 
high school team, should be ineligible to 
enter collegiate competition in athletics 
if he has participated in an All-Star 
game not sanctioned by a State High 
School Athletie Association. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
the National Federation’s Executive 
Committee request each State High 
School Association Executive Officer to 
urge colleges in his state to support the 
amendment. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
the amendment not apply to any player 
for participation in an All-Star contest 
prior to September 1, 1959. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
the National Federation Executive Com- 
mittee or Executive representative re- 


quest the National Association of Inter- . 


collegiate Athletics and the National 
Junior College Athletic Association to 
adopt the present college All-Star regu- 
lation and amendment. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a 
copy of the regulation and the amend- 
ment be sent to all members of the Coun- 
cil of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics, and the Na- 
tional Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

This resolution was later presented for 
consideration at a meeting of represeita- 
tives of the following groups: National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, Amateur 
Athletic Union, National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics, and the Na- 
tional Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion. 


Football Hall of Fame Dinner 


The second annual awards dinner of 
the National Football Foundation and 
Hall of Fame was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Dee. 1. 

Highlight of the $50-per-plate dinner 
was the presentation of the Foundation’s 
Gold Medal Award to General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur for outstand- 
ing contributions to football. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower received the 
award last year. 

The MacArthur Bowl to the national 
collegiate football champion also was 
presented, along with Foundation certifi- 
cates, plus $500 Earl Blaik grants for 
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graduate study, to student-athletes from 
each of the eight NCAA districts. 

The dinner is heid annually to raise 
funds for the erection of the Football 
Hall of Fame on the campus of Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
site of the first football game played in 
America, 


Olympic News Notes 

Coaches and athletic directors inter- 
ested in the latest activities of the United 
States Olympie Association can write to 
USOA at the Biltmore Hotel, 43rd Street 
at Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
for information about its monthly news- 
letter. Current issue contains part two 
of a press report on the Italian prepara- 
tions for the 1960 Italian games as well 
as complete list of medal winners in all 
events at the third Pan American Games 
held in Chieago this summer. Shorter 
articles carry news of final preparation 
and selection of American teams for 
1960. 

Tickets for the Olympic Winter Games 
at Squaw Valley, California, are as close 
as your nearest Greyhound bus sales 
office. Three classes of tickets will be 
available. Squaw Valley Daily Tickets 
which provide access to the entire spec- 
tator arena of competition, except the 
ice arena, are priced at $7.50 each. 
Squaw Valley Season Tickets for the en- 
tire 11 days, excluding the ice competi- 
tion, cost $60.00. For $200.00 the spec- 
tator has access to the entire Squaw Val- 
ley area to witness the snow competition 
as well as reserved seats in the main ice 
skating stadium for each of the eleven 
days of the Games. 


VISITORS LOGBOOK 


TOBY VEGA, basketball coach at the 
Bristol, Connecticut, High School checks 
on sports volumes in the AAHPER li- 
brary shelves on his visit to the head- 
quarters office. He scheduled a briefing 
session with Men’s Athletics Consultant 
Ross Merrick before starting on a special 
tour sponsored by the U. 8. Department 
of State’s International Education Ex- 
change Program. He recently visited 
Panama, Trinidad, Costa Rica, Colum- 
bia, Peru, and Ecuador, as basketball 
and physical education consultant. He 
has now accepted a one-year position as 
principal of the American School in 
Costa Rica. 


WALT DROPO, of the Baiiimore Ori- 
oles, poses with Ross Merrick, during a 
recent visit to AAHPER offices in the 
NEA Building. He has finished a suc- 
cessful season as first baseman for the 
Baltimore team and will leave soon on an 
eight-weeks’ tour of South America, 
sponsored by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. He will serve as baseball and 
physical education consultant to our 
Latin American neighbors. Consultative 
assignments for coaches are arranged 
through the U. S. State Department’s 
International Educational Exchange 
Program, for which Dr. Merrick serves 
as the AAHPER liaison in securing per- 
sonnel. More than 30 coaches and physi- 
cal education specialists have been re- 
membered by AAHPER for overseas 
assignments. 


DALLAS SHIRLEY is public relations 
director of the National Association of 
Approved Basketball Officials and serves 
as chairman of the Officiating Section of 
AAHPER’s Division for Men’s Ath- 
leties. He stopped by AAHPER head- 
quarters (and here examines the new 
publications on display) en route from 
an assignment to Puerto Rico as official 
for the summer program there. He was 
recommended by AAHPER to officiate 
at the Pan American Games, held in 
Chicago in August, and served there as 
chief official. 
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Effective Student Leadership 
(Continued from page 33) 


of boys and girls. Preparation of 
-eaders is\ definitely a problem which 
involves arousing the interest and 
cooperation of school administrators. 
Student participation in planning 
and evaluation might lead to a par- 
tial solution. 


How Does Your Leadership 
Program Rate? 


Do you have a well-planned lead- 
ership program? Rate yourself 


against the following practices and 
procedures, which represent the cur- 
rent best thinking in our field. You 
may find it fruitful also to discuss 
some of these questions with your 
students. 


1. Do you have a plan for your lead- 
ership program which includes the fol- 
lowing : 

Establishment of an atmosphere which 
will encourage individual contributions. 
Student participation in planning. 
Student participation in evaluation. 

A wide range of leadership opportun- 
ities to better meet the range of needs 
and abilities of all boys and girls. 


EASTERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONFERENCE 


April 3-7, 1960, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Eastern District 
AAHPER Conference, April 3-7, 1960, accommodations and rates for the Penn 
Sheraton Hotel, conference headquarters, are listed below. Reservations should 
be mailed directly to the Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Reservations 
must be received by the hotel 10 days yzior to the opening of the convention. 
eo = otherwise, reservations will be held until 4:00 p.m. the day 
of arrival. 


Detach and mail to the Penn Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Eastern District AAHPER 
Conference, April 3-7, 1960. 


i SS Single Bed—Bath (one person per day) $ 8.50 to $14.00 
$13.35 to $17.50 
$13.85 to $26.00 

$27.00, $33.00, $40.00 

$57.00, $60.00 


$3.50 per student (4 students per room) 


2 Double Bed—Bath (two persons per day) 
eee Twin-Beds—Bath (two persons per day) 
Parlor, Twin Bedroom—Bath 

era See Parlor and Two Twin Bedrooms—Bath 
Dormitory for Students 


Third person in room—$3.00 additional Family plan—children under 14 free 


Date of arrival PM. Date of 
Nem 
Names of additional room occupants: 

Address Address 
City City State 


Careful assignment of responsibilities 
in accordance with the individual needs 
and abilities. 

Provision for regularity and consist- 
ency in fulfilling various duties. 


2. Do you give thoughtful considera- 
tion to the development of a high qual- 
ity of leadership by 

Personal awareness and practice of 
important procedures and _ leadership 
qualities such as enthusiastic participa- 
tion as a member of a group and estab- 
lishment of a friendly and permissive 
atmosphere. 

Acceptance and enforcement of stand- 
ards by the pupils through shared plan- 
ning, experiencing, and appraisal. 

Defining and making meaningful ree- 
ognized qualities of leadership. 


3. Do you encourage the sharing of 
responsibilities between the leader and 
the group by making use of such pro- 
cedures as 

Individual and group discussion of 
practical problems, such as rules of the 
game, ways of forming teams and 
squads. 

Individual and group discussion of 
the meaning of good leadership and 
followership. 

Individual and group discussion of 
the importance of individual responsibil- 
ity for the success of group projects. 


4. Do you encourage initiative and 
creativity by 

Pupil presentation of new materials, 
such as games, stunts, dances. 

Pupil presentation of original or 
group created stunts, dances, new games. 

Pupil reporting on current sports and 
sport personalities. 

Pupil bulletir board displays and dis- 
plays in school window eases. 

Pupil presentation of work in the 
form of demonstration to other classes, 
PTA, ete. 


5. Do you make good use of the op- 
portunities offered in physical education 
for the assuming of leadership duties 
through the following: 

Squad leadership and assistants. 

Team captain, 

Game officials. 

Attendance clerks. 

Shower, locker room, and equipment 
managers. 

Assisting in instruction and demon- 
stration. 

Assisting in the testing program. 

If you can answer an unqualified 
yes to every one of these questions, 
preparation for leadership is an im- 
portant aspect of your total pro- 
gram. If you are unable to answer 
in the affirmative to many of these 
questions, then perhaps you may be 
stimulated to give more considera- 
tion to this problem than you have 
in the past. * 
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Parent Response to School Camping 


DONALD HAMMERMAN and 
ROBERT WEIRICK 


Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 


A questionnaire was sent out over a 
period of two years to the parents of 
pupils who had completed a week of 
school camping at Northern Illinois 
University’s branch campus. The re- 
sponse was exceptionally high; 397 of 
439 questionnaires were returned. 

Results of the questionnaire indicate 
an overwhelmingly favorable reception 
of outdoor education by parents in the 
northern Illinois area. Of 397 parents 
responding, 393 indicated that in their 
opinion their child had benefited from 
the week of school camp. The most en- 
couraging note is that parents, by their 
comments on the questionnaire, indicate 
a keen insight into the values derived 
from the total living experience of a 
week of school camping. 

Over half of the parents (57.9%) 
commented that they had observed defi- 
nite changes in their children following 
the outdoor education experience. The 
following exterpts are typical of the 
comments which appeared most fre- 
quently : 

B— seems more independent. Shows inter- 
est in much wider and broader fields. 

J— is more willing to help with jobs around 
the house. He also learned to be polite. 
These things we try to teach him but it 
took the week at camp to make him use 
them, 

S— seems to be more responsible and takes 
more interest in home duties. 

5— makes his bed and cleans his room each 
day without being told. He has become 


more conscious of his table manners (also 
ours). 


Ninety-one percent of the parents re- 
marked that the outdoor learnings of 
the school camp week had definitely 
stimulated their child’s interest in school. 
Of 397 parents, 382 indicated that their 
child’s interest in nature and conserva- 
tion had shown an appreciable increase. 
Typical of these replies were: 

M— has learned many things she would not 
have learned otherwise. Science and nature 
stu.y learned solely from books do not 
have the meaning of a personal experience. 


Donald Hammerman, program direc- 
tor, Lorado Taft Field Campus, North- 
ern Illinois University, is currently on 
sabbatical leave at Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. Robert W. 
Weirick, a supervising teacher in the 
university school, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, conducted the research study 
which serves as a basis for the article. 
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B— has noticed birds, clouds, and trees, 
which he’d never seen before going to 
camp. 

She looks for leaves and flowers now to try 
to identify them where she never noticed 
them before. 

S— seems to come from school more inter- 
ested in what they are attempting to do as 
a group. 

J— seems to have matured in actions, 
speech, opinions on school, ete. 


Extending the classroom into the 
larger commmunity of the great out- 
doors to enrich curricular experiences is 
occurring on a continually expanding 
scale. No major curriculum change has 
ever been initiated without parental ap- 
proval. Significantly, the parents in- 
volved in this study have heartily en- 
dorsed school camp experiences as a 
valuable adjuuct to the regular school 
program. * 


NEWS NOTES 


e Ninety students are enrolled in three 
sections of the health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation department’s shoot- 
ing course at Michigan State University 
this fall. Roy Niemeyer is the instructor. 
The course started a year ago with only 
one section, and the rapid growth indi- 
cates the popularity of the new offering. 


e As a special feature of the Iowa Out- 
door Edueation Workshop, held at the 
State 4-H Club Camp, Luther, October 
15-17, 40 tenth-grade students of the 
laboratory school of Iswa State Teach- 
ers College at Cedar Falls spent the 
week at camp. This made it possible 
for school and college administrators 
and teachers who participated in the 
workshop to see an outdoor education 
program in action. Coreen Harper was 
in charge of the program, and Guilford 
Collison of the Department of Public 
Instruction was the workshop director. 


e The Arkansas Outdoor Education 
Workshop, held October 4-6, 1959, at 
Camp Wedington, Fayetteville, was a 
forerunner of many outdoor events to 
be held at this unusual facility, which 
has now been leased to the University 
of Arkansas at Fayetteville by the fed- 
eral government. More than 1300 acres 
and a beautiful lake will both serve as 
an outdoor laboratory for the Univer- 
sity and provide a site for local and 
state conferences and workshops. The 
workshop was attended by 70 school and 
college administrators and teachers, state 
department of public instruction super- 
visors, and conservation leaders. It was 
the first of its kind in the state. 


e Holiday House, Lake of the Ozarks, 
Missouri, was the scene of Missouri’s 
first outdoor education workshop Octo- 
ber 1-3. A group of key leaders in 
education and conservation participated 
in the clinics and discussions. Those at- 
tending envisioned more effective edu- 
cational opportunities in the state 
through the use of many outdoor re- 
sources. A team from the Conservation 
Commission presented excellent maiteri- 
als for teaching conservation in the out- 
doors. Members of the team included 
Jack Reed, Neil Jenkins, and Clarence 
Billings. Helen Hartwig of the Univer- 
sity City Schools served as workship 
director, and Virginia Dicus was chair- 
man of the sessions. 


e Under the leadership of Mrs. Cecil 
Hudson, Little Rock, Arkansas, a new 
and interesting program of safety and 
marksmanship is being developed in the 
junior high schools of the city. Air 
rifles are used by the students for safety 
instruction, followed by demonstrations 
on the use of .22 rifles and shotguns. 
This program is of great significance 
since many youth of the city engage in 
marksmanship programs. Safety in 
boating and water activities will be 
emphasized during the spring months, 
throughout the city’s schools. 


e Forty students in the Hope Valley 
fifth grade, Hopkinton, Rhode Island, 
participated in a science and outdoor 
education project in the Rhode Island 
Camps, Ine. Annie D. Greene, one of 
the leading nature study teachers in 
Rhode Island, and Edward M. Sullivan, 
superintendent of schools, were in charge 
of the program. Among the consultants 
were J. B. Kessel, Boston University, 
and Mary M. Keeffe, Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education. 


e L. B. Sharp, executive director, Out- 
door Education Association, is a guest 
professor at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, during the current col- 
lege year. “L.B.” will help Southern’s 
outdoor education program, in addition 
to continuing his service to many com- 
munities in the nation. 


e Barbra Holland, formerly director of 
the Dearborn Outdoor School in Michi- 
gan, and one of the outstanding leaders 
in outdoor education, is now teaching at 
West Hartford Schools, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. On leave of absence from 
the Dearborn Public Schools, Michigan, 
Miss Holland will teach physical educa- 
tion in junior high school. She is cur- 
rently chairman of the Outdoor Educa- 
tion Section of the AAHPER. 


e Eighty students in grades 6, 7, and 8 
from the Cormier School, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, participated in the fourth 
annual outdoor school held in a camp 
near Crivitz, according to John Delvoye, 
who directs the program. 
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OCEAN 
POOL 


swim 
designed for 
long, lovely wear 


You'll find nothing better 
. .. double-stitched seams, 
vat-dyed colors .. . active 
suits superbly fashioned for 
fit, looks and wondrous 
wearability. 


Jersey Knit Suits tg 

Redmanized®, to keep shape and 
fit indefinitely! 2-ply combed yarn 
in Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, 
Black. Sizes 22-46. #147 skirtless 
—*1497 front skirt. 

Ribbed Knit Suits 

Fine quality yarn — Sizes 24-42, 
#30 skirtiess, in Copen, Royal, 
Scarlet. #20 skirtless, in Oxford 
Grey. 


For information on the complete Ocean 


Pool line of swimwear, supplies, equip- 
ment and accessories, send for Catalog B. 


OCEAN POOL 
SUPPLY COMPANY INC.. 
155 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Sports Activities for Girls 


(Continued from page 25) 


woman is entitled to take it easy if 
she -wishes?”’ 

The statements of the women doc- 
tors were quite similar to those of 
the gynecologists, with a little more 
emphasis on permissive but not com- 
pulsory exercise. They stated that 
girls should be urged to participate 
as usual but not necessarily expected 
to do so. One specific comment was 
made by two women doctors suggest- 
ing the possible undesirability of 
hard running and jumping during 
the early stages of the menstrual 
period, although neither prohibited 
it. 

Summary of Findings 


There is very little difference in 
the recommendations of the eight 
gynecologists and the nine women 
physicians on desirable activity for 
girls and women during the men- 
strual period. Where some disparity 
in recommendations occurs, the wom- 
en physicians are consistently more 
conservative in their views. 

The seventeen doctors as a group 
agree quite closely in their recom- 
mendations for girls and women who 
experience no premenstrual discom- 
fort or dysmenorrhea. As the sever- 
ity of the menstrual disturbance in- 
creases the agreement among the 
doctors decreases. 

Relative to the three phases of the 
menstrual period, as defined in this 
study, doctor’s recommendations for 
the second balf of the menstrual pe- 
riod show the highest agreement, for 
the premenstrual period the next 
highest agreement, and for the first 
half of the menstrual period the least 
agreement. 

There was a very much higher 
agreement among the doctors in 
their recommendations for swim- 
ming than.there was in their recom- 
mendations for participation in vig- 
orous physical activity and intensive 
sports competition. 

Restrictions were leveled against 
participation in intensive sports 
competition more frequently than 
against participation in either vig- 
orous physical activity or swimming. 

For all types of girls the strongest 
recommendation for moderation in 
all forms of activity is during the 
first half of the menstrual period, 
followed by the premenstrual period, 
and finally the last half of the men- 
strual period. 


The large majority of doctors 
place no restrictions on physical ac- 
tivity, sports competition, and swim- 
ming during any phase of the men- 
strual period for girls and women 
who are free from menstrual dis- 
turbances. For girls and women who 
experience premenstrual discomfort, 
the restrictions increase as the sever- 
ity of the discomfort increases. * 


APPENDIX 
Participating Doctors 


Gynecolegists 

Thomas L Ball, New York, N. Y.; certified 
by the American Board of Obstetries and 
Gynecology; Assistant Professor of Clin- 
ical Obstetrics and Gynecology, Cornell 
University Medical College. 

Sheldon Biback, Seattle, Wash.; special 
training in gynecology and cancer. 

Carl Goetsch, Berkeley, Calif.; certified by 
the American Board of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology; Assistant Professor of Clin- 
ical Obstetrics and Gynecology Univer- 
sity of California School of Medicine, 
Berkeley-San Francisco. 

D. Frank Kaltreider, Jr., Baltimore, Md.; 
certified by American Board of Obstet- 
ries and Gynecology; Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology University of 
Maryland School of Medicine and College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Frank Lock, Winston-Salem, N. C.; certi- 
fied by American Board of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology; Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine, Wake Forest College. 

C. D. MeCormick, Sr., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
certified by American Board of Obstet- 
ries and Gynecology; Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology, Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

Robert H. Stewart, Seattle, Wash.; certi- 
fied by American Board of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 

Donald Thorp, Seattle, Wash.; certified by 
American Board of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology. 


Women Physicians 


Marie Bohn, Freeport, Ill.; certified by 
National Board of Medical Examiners. 
Lois Boulware, Iowa City, Iowa; Assistant 
Professor of Hygiene and Preventive 
Medicine State University of Iowa Col- 

lege of Medicine. 

Marie Carns, Madison, Wis.; certified by 
American Board of Internal Medicine; 
Chairman of Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Lorraine Frost, Iowa City, Iowa; certified 
by National Board of Medical Exam- 
iners. 

Elizabeth Gunn, Seattle, Wash.; Health 
Center, University of Washington. 

Elaine D. Henley, Seattle, Wash.; Health 
Center, University of Washington. 

Helena McKibben, Seattle, Wash.; Student 
Health Service, University of Washing- 
ton, 

Edith Schuman, Bloomington, Ind.; Indi- 
ana University Health Service. 

Rachel Weems, Fishersviile, Va.; Director 
of Physical Education and Rehabilita- 
tion, Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation 
Center, Fisherville. 
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INTERTHERAPY RELATIONS 


Editor, CARL HAVEN YOUNG 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Research for Tomorrow 


Research is the key to tomorrow, but 
someone must find the right key and be 
able to turn it. The past is what makes 
the future if projections are made with 
vision and understanding and if the nec- 
essary changes are made. 


If our profession is to fully realize its 
place in the sun and attain its maximum 
potential for service to society, it must 
build better bridges to an understanding 
of its varied roles. An appreciation of 
the cumulative values to be derived 
through our offerings must be cultivated, 
substantiating traditional beliefs through 
every form of research. 

For a long period of time, educational 
and medical leaders have expressed the 
philosophy that there should be special 
programs in the schools for the under- 
par or atypical child. If this belief is 
sound, why are there so few areas in the 
nation that carry on such programs? 
Is it because others do not agree with 
this philosophy, or is it because of lack 
of salesmanship ability? 


Report Your Successes 


Those school systems which conduct 
extensive adapted programs have found 
them beneficial. Only those immediately 
connected with such programs see the 
results, however, and all too few have 
reported their findings, procedures, and 
data in a scientific manner that can be 
used by others who desire to institute 
such classes. 

There is great need for more definite 
research in this area, to inform the 
worker about the possibilities for re- 
medial care. At the same time there is 
a tremendous demand for information 
about the “how, what with, and so 
what.” The exchange of ideas can do 
much to impiement and complement 
everyone’s efforts. 

All too often the term research 
frightens the class teacher, who comes 
to feel that he has nothing outstanding 
to offer. This is not so, for everyone 
learns new tricks of the trade which 
prove beneficial and which should be 
passed along. 


Statistics Will Help 


There is urgent need for statistical 
data as to the number and kinds of con- 
ditions to be found among the various 
age levels of students and adults, and 
those which have been proven to be 
amenable to corrective, adapted, or 
neuro-museular re-education. The spe- 
cific means of caring for such cases is 
of significance, as well as the effective- 
ness of certain specific progr-ms. 

Evidence such as that which has been 
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mentioned can be 
used to advantage 
when endeavoring 
to make the school 
administrator and 
community familiar 
with the problem. 
While the impor- 
tance of pure re- 
search can in no 
way belittled, 
Carl Haven Young the beliefs derived 

from applied re. 
search likewise cannot be underesti- 
mated, especially when the collection of 
data has been carefully administered. 
Subjective judgment in the hands of ex- 
perts tends to become objective in 
nature. 

Should the impression have been given 
that it is believed all deviate cases are 
amenable or may be cared for through 
the organization of special classes, this 
must be further clarified. The signifi- 
cance of this concept lies in the fact that 
a remedial program should serve as an 
additional facet to all other services of 
the school, such as the regular physical 
education classes, the nurse’s assistance, 
counseling and guidance, speech arts, 
remedial reading, and audio training. 


Support Your Needs with Facts 


Most educators recognize the fact that 
present programs are caring for neither 
the border line nor the extreme cases; 
they are anxious to correct the situation. 
It is the physical educator, however, 
who is faced with providing care for 
these individuals. At present, they must 
excuse such students to the study hall, 
use them as officials, or merely ignore 
their personal needs because of inability 
to conduct regular classes already too 
large for best instructional purposes. 

Heads of physical education depart- 
ments often give these reasons, also, for 
not providing adapted programs: (1) 
there is a lack of well-qualified persons 
to delegate as responsible, (2) the school 
administrator is not cognizant of the 
needs or values or believes that the cost 
will be exorbitant or unjustified in terms 
of the actual advantages to be gained; 
(4) other regular teachers within the 
group feel that the special class teacher 
will not carry a fair distribution of stu- 
dent load, due to the recognized limita- 
tion in size of his classes. 

Whatever the reasons why more adapt- 
ed programs are not offered, demanded, 
or even considered desirable, some defi- 
nite answers are required. These prob- 
lems must be studied and resolved if all 
students in the schools are to receive 
proper attention through adequate phys- 
ical education programs. * 


now we’re 
getting 
some place! 


We’re making solid gains in 
the fight against cancer, in the 
research laboratory, in the hos- 
pital and in the home. Ten years 
ago medical knowledge was 
able to save only 1 in 4 lives — 
today it’s saving 1 in 3. 

New surgical techniques, diag- 
nostic methods, and an in- 
formed public are important 
reasons for these gains. 


More and more people have 
learned that many cancers are 
curable if detected in time. 
And, sensibly, more and more 
people have formed the life- 
saving habit of an annual 
health checkup. They know | 
it’s living insurance against 
cancer ! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY “9® 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On September 12, 1960, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
ical therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of zoology, chemistry, 
and physics; mathematics through 
trigonometry, and basic courses in 
psychology. Candidates meeting the 
entrance requirements of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science may 
accumulate 15 hours credit towards 
the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR 
AAHPER NATIONAL FITNESS TEST PROGRAM 


ORDER NATIONAL FITNESS OFFICIAL T-SHIRTS, SWEAT SHIRTS, 
SCARFS, JACKETS, AND OTHER COTTON GOODS ITEMS NOW 


February 1, 1960, has been designated as the closing date for the processing of 
orders at national headquarters for all cotton goods awards items such as T-shirts. 
sweat shirts, awards jackets, girl’s scarfs, and hooded parkas for students and 
instructors. This announcement is made to provide an opportunity for all schools 
and agencies to place their final orders before that date, while the present low 
purchase prices still prevail. 


After February 1, 1960, all cotton goods awards will become available from 
certain designated commercial supply sources. It has become impractical for NEA 
headquarters to continue to stock and ship these items because of the great amount 
of storage space needed, the difficulties of processing so many stock items, 
and the amount of clerical and business office time required to handle the service. 


This decision will not affect the continuing service at national headquarters 
of providing all awards certificates and embroidered emblems. These are kept in 
stock and are always available for shipment, on a cost basis. 


AAHPER cannot guarantee that commercial sources for the official cotton 
goods awai., items will maintain current price levels. It is suggested that all 
directors and leaders anticipate their needs and order from AAHPER before 
February 1. All orders will be filled with stock on hand—first come, first served. 
Directors, instructors, and leaders are urged to procure supplies of official emblem 
T-shirts, sweat shirts, jackets, and other items while still available. 


Official embroidered emblems for all 
grade and age levels, plus the certifi- 
cates of achievement, progress, and 
leadership are gaining nationwide ac- 
ceptance. AAHPER headquarters will 
continue to have large quantities of 
these awards materials available for 
schools, youth serving agencies, rec- 
reation departments and clubs. 

This phase of the national awards 
program is expanding rapidly. It 
would be advisable to anticipate orders 
for needed test materials and awards 
to avoid shipping delays. 

These awards materials have proven 
to be a strong motivating influence for 
fitness achievement. Instructors and 
recreation leaders are urged to wear 
the insignia emblem of OPERATION 
FITNESS-USA when working with 
youth groups. Wearing these official 
items adds much to the effectiveness of 
the local fitness program. 


: BOY run «- ball every 5 seconds. 
i TIME for effective, close-range 


BALL-BOY CO., INC. 


3 Kensington Ave., 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


Please send more information on Ball-Boy to: 
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BALL-BOY -- ANATURAL FOR THE TENNIS TEACHER 
Develop individual skill quickly in classes -- intramurals 
JST he only way vele is. by hitting 
36 


The headquarters staff at OPERA- 
TION FITNESS—U:S.A. is trying hard 
to keep up with orders and correspond- 
ence from 50 states as the school year’s 
activities quicken. 

Many dynamic things are happening 
over the nation. AAHPER leaders are 
in the vanguard. It is unfortunate that 
only a few developments can be re- 
ported in this column each month. 


Robert Antonacci of Gary, Indiana, re- 
ports progress in community school de- 
velopment following the clinic last 
March at Flint, Michigan. Gary is test- 
ing thousands of youth this fall, with 
Northern Indiana Teachers Conferences 
devoted to fitness. The teachers’ union 
is financing some of the fitness awards. 


Robert Pence of Alleghany County, 
Virginia, and local leaders are rapidly 
expanding fitness efforts. Five new girls 
sports days were recently held. They 
culminated schoo] intramurals in volley- 
ball, softball, beatball, track, and field. 
Some 750 girls participated. Leonard 
Larson, formerly of New York Univer- 
sity and now of the University of Wis- 
consin, worked with Virginia leaders this 
summer in developing the fitness test 
program there. 


Ray Weiss reported unusually effective 
results in the 3rd Annual Physical Fit- 
ness Institute at New York University 
last summer. Thirteen U.S. Army offi- 
cers were in attendance and indicated 
grave concern about school responsibil- 
ity in fitness. . . . The Connecticut 
AHPER is moving ahead with state- 
wide fitness activities. Copies of their 
excellent project report are available 
(for 50¢) from Alice Donnelly at Dan- 
bury State College, Danbury, Conn. 


President John Nixon and Past-Presi- 
dent Elmer Johnson convened California 
leaders for conferences on OPERA- 
TION FITNESS—U.S.A. im Los An-- 
geles and San Francisco. . . . Charles 
Avedisian of New Britain, Connecticut, 
has recently developed fitness radio 
shows and exhibits in downtown busi- 
ness windows. 


Richard Hayden of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, came up with 30 schools on the 
National Safety Council Honor Roll. 
His monthly Review to teachers and 
citizens shows much activity in fitness, 
intramurals, school Athletics, insurance 
and pupil protection, and program high- 
lights. . . . Kathryn Fossum of Hawaii 
recently distributed a detailed analysis 
of AAHPER Youth Fitness Test results 
in the islands for last spring. Fitness 
activities were suggested for the elemen- 
tary physical education guidebook. 
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Mass exercise without regimentation 
was a feature of spring fitness presenta- 
tions to the public at Norfolk, Virginia, 
by Grayson Daughtrey. . . . Some highly 
interesting results were obtained and 
carefully documented with bar graphs 
and charts by Paul Hunsicker during his 
summer Youth Fitness Program for 
young children in Michigan. . . . Student 
teachers at LaCrosse State College used 
the AAHPER Test for grades 1-6 and 
learned much about children’s learning 
as a result of the experience. Beatrice 
Baird of LaCrosse recommends the use 
of the testing program by student teach- 
ers everywhere. 


Governor Foster Furcolo and Melvin 
J, Gordon of Massachusetts worked with 
Jean Mayer, M.D., J. Bertram Kessel, 
and George Makechnie (Sargent College) 
on ways to establish youth fitness coun- 
cils in that state. Ralph Colson, state 
director in Massachusetts, continues to 
motivate groups with his accounts of fit- 
ness developments in Russia. 


Ouisa Molen of San Angelo, Texas, 
uses the AAHPER test, including 
aquatics, for all high-school girls twice 
each semester. Its motivating power has 
been very evident. . . . The Annual 
California AHPER Summer Physical 
Edueation-Athletics Workshop at Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College was 
again a success, with 22 leaders and 220 
participants for the three-week session. 
Cap Haralson of Bakersfield is currently 
serving as its director and coordinator. 


Charles Avedisian of New Britain, Connecticut, 
developed unusual and effective city-wide ac- 
tivity in a special fitness week recently and 
brought public focus on events by displays, in 
downtown store windows, on Operation Fitness. 


Arne Olson of the University of Ore- 
gon, and Bob Irving of Sacramento Coun- 
ty, California, have both produced a 
new cumulative fitness record for grades 
3-12. The two efforts will be combined 
into one form, which can soon be ob- 
tained from AAHPER. It will provide 
a continuing record for each youth 
through ail grade levels. 


A physical fitness kit prepared by 
the Minnesota Governor’s Advisory 
Physical Fitness Committee is now avail- 
able for distribution. The kit contains 
information about developing fitness pro- 
grams at the grass roots level. For in- 
formation write to Carl Knutson, super- 
visor of health, physical education, safe- 
ty, and recreation, 333 State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul. 


At Lincoln Southeast Junior-Senior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska, physical education instructor 
Mrs. Betty Fagler explains AAHPER-NEA Fitness Test Projects items and awards to junior high 
school girls with Miss Marlene Rosenberger looking on. Holly Lepley set up the final exhibit. 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke | 


REG US PAT OFF 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


OPERATION FITNESS — U.S. A. 
was one of the features at the Missouri 
and Kansas State Teachers conventions 
recently. Helen Hartwig spearheaded the 
Missouri meetings in St. Louis. Ruth 
Sevy and Doris Peterson of Kansas have 
been working to unplement the report 
and recommendations which emerged 
from Governor Docking’s State Fitness 
Conference. 


The New York-New Jersey Sokol Dis- 
trict conducted a fitness camp program 
at Caldwell, New Jersey, last summer 
featuring fitness testing, gymnastics, 
tumbling, dancing, sports, and aquatics. 
Girls obtained better test results than 
the boys. Joseph Skapik, the director, 
was enthusiastic about this concentrated 
fitness experience. 


Quentin Unger of Maine reported that 
23,521 Maine boys and girls’ were 
reached with the AAHPER Test last 
spring, in 68 school districts. . . . Everett 
Woodward assisted by 20 college stu- 
dents, conducted an Operation Fitness 
Highline Gym Kamp near Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The Gym Kamp combinea usual 
camping experiences with many fitness 
features, plus use of the AAHPER test 
program. 


Louisiana swings into action this fall 
with full-seale fitness activities co-ordi- 
nated by LAHPER and William Noonan, 
state director. Several testing clinics 
will be held at college centers. . . . Nor- 
man N. York of the University of Ore- 
gon will use the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Test to obtain comparative data in 
Japan as part of his doctoral program 
this fall. This will coincide with efforts 
of Tetsuo Meshizuka of Tokyo Metro- 
politan University, who will use this test 
with several thousand Japanese children. 


George Canrinus, San Francisco, re- 
ported a large majority of high school 
boys and girls indicated their desire to 
continue the daily hour-long physical 
education program when recent pres- 
sure threatened some curtailment of 
California time allotment. John Klumb 
of the California State Department of 
Edueation produced and distributed a 
bulletin of action suggestions for Youth 
Fitness Week. 


John Barringer is in the forefront of 
a tremendous fitness crusade in Tucson, 
Arizona. He and Mrs. Barringer were 
at the Air Force Academy for the Presi- 
dent’s Citizers Advisory Committee ses- 
sions in September. . . . Abe Martin of 
Iinois, just back from Israel and the 
Netherlands, reports phenomenal prog- 
ress by the Israelis in the development 
of their nation, with increased activity 
in fitness. 


Your Community, the new AAHPER 
school-community check list or inven- 
tory, is in great demand as school and 
local leaders learn of its public relations 
and evaluative possibilities in assessing 
local fitness resources. 


completely 
revised 
edition! 


“PLANNING 
FACILITIES” 


Plans, and Suggestions 


For Every Type of Modern 
Indoor and Outdoor Facility 


© Athletic Fields @ General Plant Features 
@ Park-School Facilities e Resident Camps 
© Stadiums e Field Houses e Gymnasiums 
@ Recreation Buildings © Swimming Pools 
© Health Suites e Service Areas 


Written by the foremost 
experts in the united states 


Here are the latest recommenda- 
tions and ideas presented by Amer- 
ica’s leading facilities specialists. 
City planners, architects, landscape 
architects, schoolhouse construc- 
tion consultants, and engineers 
joined with outstanding athletic, 
recreation, physical and health 
education leaders in producing this 
indispensable facilities plan-book. 
It’s their handbook for planning 
indoor and outdoor facilities 

make it yours, too! 
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THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
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IDEAS 


Class Schedule Board 


DORIS A. MEEK 
Oakland City College, Oakland, California 


Many systems are utilized in the 
scheduling of teacher and class assign- 
ments for physical educatien each se- 
mester. One device that has proven suc- 
cessful and convenient in our college is 
a “key board.” 

Previously, it was often necessary to 
revise and even completely redo the 
combined men’s and women’s schedule. 
Instruction and class assignments were 
written on sheets of paper, and errors 
were possible whereby some class peri- 
ods were heavily loaded leaving others 
with open gym or field space. It was 
difficult for the eye to catch each of the 
many influencing factors, and the master 
sheet accumulated many erasures in the 
development process. 

To facilitate the rearranging of classes 
or assignments, a 3’ x 4’ schedule board 
was devised. The days were placed in 
the left margin, with the 10 periods 
across the top. The spaces were lined 
off in sizes to meet the particular needs 
of the college. (Since there were fewer 
Friday and ninth- and _ tenth-period 
classes, these spaces were reduced in 
size, providing additional space for 
periods one through eight, Monday 
through Thursday.) 

Hooks were next placed on the board 
representing designated teaching sta- 
tions available each period, such as 


Men’s Gym, Women’s Gym, Small Gym, 
North Courts, Field, other; the positions 
of the hooks were the same for each 
period in the week. Each faculty mem- 
ber was assigned a specific color. Key 
tags were made, the top half showing 
the instructor’s color and the bottom 
half naming the class taught. Classes 
meeting twice a week required 2 tags; 
three times, 3; daily, 5. 

As the schedule for the next semester 
was developed, the individual’s work 
day could be quickly spotted by the 
color of the key tag. Station assign- 
ments were clearly perceived as only one 
tag could be placed on each hook, ex- 
cept for the catch-all hook labelled 
“other” that was used primarily for 
health education and recreation classes 
assigned to classrooms in the regular 
school building. 

The use of this flexible system has 
made it possible to move classes and in- 
structors with the change of a few key 
tags. 

The use of this board has also brought 
about a staff awareness of the multiple 
factors affecting scheduling. There is 
increased participation in the process 
itself, and each instructor feels that full 
consideration is given to his particular 
personal and class needs ia relation to 
the available facilities. * 
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Oakland City College physical education instructors have ended confusion about station assign- 
ments graphically. A schedule board with hooks representing teaching stations available and 
colored key tags for each teacher is one solution which is working out in a satisfactory manner. 
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The Hula Hoop Comes to the 
Swimming Pool 


TOBEY SCHEIN 
Swift School, Chicago, Illinois 


Requests for permission to bring hula 
hoops to the pool was granted with a 
feeling of mixed curiosity and resigna- 
tion, but many interesting developments 
took place. For example, after a period 
of free play, classes were divided into 
two groups—shallow and deep water. 
Each group in turn was divided into 
teams and given a short time to create 
an activity around a single hoop or a 
number of hoops. Many children dis- 
played unusual initiative and creativity 
in both sections of the pool. The hoop 
was used only in the water and not on 
the sides. 

The hula hoop offers unlimited use 
for water ballets. The variety of colors 
and sizes are even by themselves wonder- 
ful helps for different formations, pat- 
terns, and designs. Surface dives, water 
stunts, emerging from underwater swim- 
ming, and other stunts lend themselves 
extremely well to the hoop. 

In ballet the hoops can also be used 
for decorative purposes, or they can be 
used as a base for adding other materi- 
als. Their floating quality is, of course, 
their chief asset for water work. Their 
comparatively inexpensive cost and 
ready availability make the hoops at- 
tractive for ready and easy use. 

Perhaps most important of all is their 
popularity with the children. Those who 
had strong fears and had not yet learned 
to release their hold on. the side of the 
pool suddenly let go and walked inside 
the hoop. These same fearful children 
were shortly jumping into the hoop 
from the side of the pool. The hoop, in 
confining the water to a small area, 
seemed to give the children security. 

The hoop was put to use in teaching 
the front and back float, kicking, finning, 
using arms and legs only. Since it is 
light and gives little support, it is ex- 
cellent for beginners. We used the hoop 
with partners in teaching strokes. One 
partner was placed in the ring and the 
other held her up with the hoop instead 
of supporting her around the hips. 

Certainly the hoop can add a great 
deal of fun in creating any number of 
water games and stunts. We highly ree- 
ommend its use as an added gimmick in 
the pool. At the same time, children 
must be warned that hula hoops have 
no place at beaches or other outdoor 
swimming places, because they may float 
away and become a hazard. 

We urge you to take hula hoops off 
land and into the water—they’re a great 
deal of fun. * 


Send in your “ideas” and share 
them with JOHPER readers across 
the nation through this page. 
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‘Using Community Facilities for 
Physical Education Classes 


JOHN H. JENNY 


Wilmington, Delaware, Public Schools 


The use of community facilities for 
‘recreational programs has long been, if 
not an accepted practice, at least an 
accepted philosophy in recreational ad- 
ministration. But the use of community 
facilities for public school physical edu- 
-eation programs has not been so widely 
accepted nor practiced. In fact, few 
communities have taken advantage of the 
resources offered by the various com- 
munity agencies to enrich the regular 
school curriculum. 

The city of Wilmington, Delaware, has 
better than average facilities in its pub- 
lie schools. It has 34 gymnasiums, play- 
courts, and playrooms in its 21 elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high school 
buildings. Its four large elementary 
schools have two gymnasiums each as 
-well as playcourts in three of the four. 
The four buildings under construction 
-and in planning will add 11 more gym- 
nasiums to the present 34 in use. With 
these resources in the public schools, 
‘Wilmington still believes that program 
‘enrichment can be had through the use 
-of other community facilties. 

For example, Howard High School 
‘(under 500 population) uses the Walnut 
‘Street Branch of the YMCA for swim- 
ming and gymnasium activities. The 
Brown Vocational-Technical School 
‘(around 500 population) uses the Cen- 
tral YMCA for bowling activities and 
‘the city parks for outdoor games such 
cas golf and hockey. The Wilmington 
High School (population around 1200) 
‘with its three gymnasiums uses the 
YMCA for gymnasium activities and 
swimming. The four junior high schools 
use YMCA’s for their practice sessions 
and interscholastic swimming meets. 

When the Brown and Howard schools 


High school students travel to YWCA bowling 
alleys in Wilmington as part of instruction. 


were built, the one gymnasium in each 
‘was deemed adequate. Since their con- 
struction, the curriculum improvement 
has gone beyond the schools’ facilities. 
When boys and girls programs are 
scheduled simultaneously it is necessary 
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to spread beyond the confines of the 
school plant. The physical education 
program in the vocational schools is pro- 
viding, in addition to the fitness and 
sports program needed by all secondary 
school youth, a schedule of recreation 
skills which can be taught and developed 
in the same facilities to be used later by 
these students when they work in the 
industrial and commercial establish- 


Students find that field hockey can be taught 
in city parks as well as on the playing field. 


ments which surround the school. It will 
not be necessary to introduce the stu- 
dents to the “Y” and the park when they 
graduate ‘nto the city’s business. 

If anything is to be learned from the 
Wilmington, Delaware, Public Schools 
example, it is this: although the facili- 
ties of the school are rich, or relatively 
rich in comparison to programs in other 
areas, it is not a sign that they are be- 
yond improvement. A little work, a little 
cooperation with community agencies, 
a little coordination, and a new look at 
scheduling physical education classes 
can work miracles in program enrich- 
ment. * 


Loop Film for Coaching Purposes 
CECIL GARRISON 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Conway, Arkansas 


Films and other audio-visual aids have 
become an important part of coaching 
practices, at both the high school and 
the college level. The loop film, although 
not as widely used as the regular film, 
has increased in popularity in the past 
few years. 

Here at Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege we make our own loop films and 
have found them to be both inexpensive 
and valuable to the coaching personnel. 
In early season track practice, the head 
coach makes a film of each of his pole 
vaulters, shot-put men, and discus men. 
With a 16mm camera, shots are taken 
of the participant from a straightway 
approach and from a side view. In the 
pole vault, for exampie, a loop film of 
these two positions will show the coach 
the approach steps, the arm pull, and the 
release. A track man ean study his 
form over and over and readily detect 
his shortcomings. 

The loops need not be more than four 
to six feet in length. With the use of an 


editing machine (approximate cost, $5U), 
the coach or manager can scan and se- 
lect appropriate footage from the 16mm 
movie film. He can then cut and splice 
the film to make his own loops, by fol- 
lowing the simple directions that come 
with a splicing machine (approximate 
cost, $20). Thus, with relatively inex- 
pensive equipment, loop films can be 
made of all track and field events, for 
a small sum. 

The loop film idea is just as readily 
adapted to football, basketball, baseball, 
or any other sport. In football, the 
coach may want to make a loop of his 
kickers to let them see what they are 
doing wrong, for example, how they are 
meeting the ball. He may want to make 
a loop of each series of plays or each 
defensive formation. 

In basketball, the coach may make 
loop films of players making different 
shots. Sometimes a boy must study his 
shot day after day before he ean find 
out what he is doing wrong. Defense 
ean be studied to great advantage in 
this manner also. 

Loop films have exciting possibilities 
in the teaching of physical education, 
also. Teachers can make a series of loop 
films in sports such as archery, bad- 
minton, or volleyball; they can be used 
over and over to demonstrate correct 
form and technique. * 


All-Purpose Outdoor Marker 


NEIL D. HALDEMAN 
STANLEY MACFARLANE 
Central Bucks Joint Schools 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


An old garden hose, some coat hang- 
ers, paint, and an hour of your time are 
all that’s needed to produce all-purpose 
outdoor markers that are useful and 
adaptable. 

Take almost any size garden hose, 
preferably rubber, and cut pieces to the 
length you desire (we use 10-inch 
lengths). Then cut common coat hang- 
ers to approximately 24 inches. At a 
point about 14 inches from one end, 
bend the wire back 180 degrees. Take 
the short end and bend it back about 
two inches in the opposite direction. 
Slide the hose over the closed end of 
the wire so that one end of the hose 
rests on the 2-inch hook. The hose will 
fit snugly over the wire so that it won’t 
easily come off. The 2-inch hook pre- 
vents the hose from being forced down 
any further than you desire. The fin- 
ished marker, when painted, is readily 
seen, well supported, easily placed in 
the ground, and rugged and safe. 

The markers may be used to outline 
fields and running areas. They are also 
very useful in marking spots when test- 
ing such as in a softball throw, football 
punt, or pass for distance. With the 
wire removed, the hose may be used as 
a makeshift baton for mass practicing. * 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 


Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland cPlantation, Shelby, Miss. 


EYES TO SEE 
BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 


Man’s first awareness is of illuminated 
movement. We like to watch moving 
objects, we are innately aware of grow- 
ing and changing sizes and shapes. But 
we often see only a blur of movement 
by looking with only half a mind. We 
become carried along in the stream of 
the motion or enticed entirely by the 
rhythm. Upon reflection we note only 
the aspects of the movement which ap- 
peal to us. Thus, movement makes a 
difficult subject for objective analysis. 

As dancers and teachers, we need to 
develop our ability to observe and ana- 
lyze movement more critically and effec- 
tively. The problem discussed here is 
the application of our training as danc- 
ers to movement observation. 

Here are some specific problems in 
various age groups and circumstances, 
with suggestions for possible solutions 
through movement observation. 


You are the mother of a nursery school 
child. 


Situation. A 3-year old boy goes from 
the country to a large college campus 
nursery school. 

Observation. He moves very little, and 
stays close to you as you bring him each 
morning. He then remains close to the 
nursery school teacher. He does not 
play with the other children, or run, or 
enjoy any of his usual activities. He 
walks rather than runs in the school 
yard and indoors. 

A possible solution. This is expected be- 
havior for the circumstances, and this 
child will undoubtedly make the neces- 
sary adjustment soon. But based on 
your observation, you could hasten this 
adjustment by working with the child 
on the movement level, encouraging the 
use of large movements in the familiar 
atmosphere of home and in activities 
similar to those offered at school. Use 


Dance Research and Theses, III 
is now available for 50¢ from Virginia 
Moomaw, Department of Physical Edw- 
cation, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


ideas for games of going away and re- 
turning, such as the hands separating 
and coming together, or two or three 
people going apart and coming together 
again, so that when he is far from one 
he discovers he is near another. Intro- 
duce to him the use of objects as stim- 
ulants for playing alone. A ball then 
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makes him remember to run, to jump, 
to go around, to fall on the ground and 
roll, to bounce; he remembers to play 
with the ball in these and cther creative 
ways. Play with him using close spaces, 
open spaces, tallness, wideness—any 
spatial play that will help him realize 
himself in relation to a large world. 

You and the child may experience 
these ideas as movements alone or 
through the use of other materials, per- 
haps art materials such as finger paints, 
long-handled water-color brushes, house- 
painting brushes. The child is not old 
enough to be engaged in group dance 
or to play “with” other children except 
for an occasional give and take, but 
these are all ideas that a young mother, 
trained in dance, can carry out with her 
own child of three who is now venturing 
out alone. 

As Gladys Andrews, author of Crea- 
tive Rhythmic Movement for Children 
has said, “As the child explores move- 
ment he discovers the worlds of space.” 
His discovery must precede his familiar- 
ity with and his conquering of these 
worlds. You are providing him with a 
means of solution through expression in 
dance. 


You are the teacher. 


Situation. A young man in a small col- 
lege enters your dance group. His 
movement experience has been limited 
to sports activities, primarily basketball. 
Observation. The young man playing 
basketball is fast but loses the ball un- 
necessarily and fouls often. He does 
not maintain control of himself or the 
object handled. In dance, his movement 
patterns are limited and stereotyped, 
and he seems embarrassed by creative 
efforts. 

A possible solution. In addition to teach- 
ing freedom of movement and freeing 
this young man’s creative spirit, you 
wish to inerease his range and control 
of movement. Work with him within 
the group. Begin with familiar move- 
ments such as running and stopping. 
Give definite rhythms, simple ones that 
can be anticipated and remembered; 
then progress to changing rhythm pat- 
terns. Let the group members act as in- 
dividuals, then work in twos, finally 
pragressing to interaction of parts with- 
in a whole. 

Use changing directions in addition 
to starting and stopping. These may 
all be done as exercises of the hands, 
hands and arms, arms and legs, or arms 
and head, with the total being moving 
in space. As the skill increases, add 
other movement factors to the changing 
pattern. (Continued next page) 


Ec LEOTARDS. 


for Modern Dance and Gym- 
nastics in a multitude of styles. 
and colors. Made from our 
wonderful Mer-Sheen ribbed 
knit fabric and our miracle 


NYLON STRETCH material. 


Plus our exclusive pur- 
chase bonus plan.* 


MAJORETTE 
COSTUMES 
FOR WOMEN 
AND MEN. 
Modern Skirts for 
Dance in assorted 
lengths in Satin 
Glow or Celanese 
Jersey fabrics 
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Costumes for School Recitals 
and Classical Plays 


NYLON BALLET TIGHTS, 


with feet. Full 
Fashioned, first 
quality. Also, 
ankle length 
tights in Mer- 
Sheen to match 
leotards. 


L 2 Leotards, 
Girls’ sizes, $2.50 
each; Adults‘ 
sizes, $2.75 each; 
L 18 Tights, $3.25; 
adults’ sizes. 


EDUCATOR manufactures the finest 
quality dancewear available at LOW 
FACTORY WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Write for catalogue and samples. 


Educater 


SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Situation. A college girl joins your 
dance group and is choreographing her 
first group dance. She has chosen rhyth- 
mically complicated music (orches- 
trated) in a rapid tempo. Her idea is 
to express a feeling for this tempo 
coupled with the created feeling of care- 
free movement through the space. 
Observation. The five girls and three 
men in the group are performing diffi- 
cult movements, real tests of their vir- 
tuos'ty; they are covering a great deal 
of s»uce—in fact, are frantically seurry- 
ing about on the stage. The choreog- 
rapher has used much and varied ma- 
terial. The feeling is one of rush and 
confusion. There are several contrived 
groupings and an arbitrary use of exits 
and entrances. 
A possible solution. Take a few of the 
movement phrases which have retained 
the quality the choreographer is striv- 
ing for. Let her observe these and make 
a careful analysis of them during differ- 
ent phases of the movement for their 
conveyance of meaning, their spatial as- 
pects, their use of related people. 
Help her explore the possibilities in- 
herent in these patterns, see what their 
natural tendencies for evolvement are, 
see how they can be varied and enriched 
and where their organic development 
leads. Use some of the movements for 


all of the group, and let movement of 
the group take over much of the move- 
ment of individuals. 

Begin then from the other point of 
view. Analyze what types of individual 
movement and what groupings would 
produce the effect wanted; then work 
toward that end. 


You are a leader of your community. 


Situation. The woman is young, mar- 
ried, but without family responsibilities, 


A listing of summer schools, 
camps, and workshops in dance 
will be made in “Spotlight on the 
Dance” in the early spring 

Please send information to the 
editor of the column by January 
5, 1960. 


the only child of a prominent family of 
the same community. She has joined 
the local club for women and expressed 
interest in participating in a _ recrea- 
tional dance group being formed. 

Observation. Her movements are slow, 
sometimes deliberate, more often vague. 
Movement phrases have no initial at- 
tack nor any definite completion. 


A possible solution. You wish to add to 
her limited vocabulary quick, sharp, 
small, strong, precise movements and 
satisfaction in complete units with be- 
ginning, middle, ending. 

Begin with what she does now. Use 
sustained movement entirely at first 
(you gain nothing if you lose her inter- 
est or frighten her away by introduction 
of material too foreign). Work into use 
of stronger movements and of those 
smaller in size and space used; then 
contrast these in phrases with sustained 
passages. Choral dances would be use- 
ful, along with exchanging movement 
patterns with a partner. Be certain 
that the imitating danccr truly dances 
the complete quality of the originator 
and does not merely echo the spatial 
and time portion of the movement. 

These are concrete examples showing 
observations of the movement involved 
in situations rather than the meaning or 
the interpretations of the situation, for 
through movement analysis comes our 
key to solution. 

The blind need not lead the blind as 
long as dancers continue to display their 
remarkable adaptability and put their 
own range of movement forces to focus 
on the “beginning with what we see, 
and the seeing of what is there.” * 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM ~ y 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 


Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-1259 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


GRETSCH tte Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


The Dance Center of the YM-YWHA 


announces the 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
CREATIVE TEACHING OF DANCE TO CHILDREN 


December 28-29-30 


Theme: The Teaching of Techniques 
Plus—Special Program in Memory of Doris Humphrey 
December 27 


For further information write to Conference Chairman, Lucile Brahms Nathanson 
Educational Department, YM-YWHA, Lexington Avenue at 92nd Street, New York 28 
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Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-1259 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 
Chicago los Angeles 
Hollywood « San Fron- 


ane DANCER’ s 1 cisco San Moteo 


Montrea!+ Toronto 


1612 Broadway, 
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INTERNATIONAL SCENE. 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT 
CANADIAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
STRATTON F. CALDWELL 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Americans, as a general rule, know 
very little about Canadian health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation 
programs. Working as a physical edu- 
eator in the Canadian YMCA and as a 
teacher-coach at the secondary level 
from 1954 to 1957 proved an extremely 
valuable and satisfying professional ex- 
perience for me. 

Physical education programs in Can- 
ada, as in the United States, vary widely 
in content, scope, and _ philosophy 
throughout the ten provinces. The Amer- 
ican, European, and Commonwealth 
contributions to Canadian physical edu- 
cation programs throughout the nation 
are very evident today. 

Many physical edueators at the uni- 
versity level are pursuing advanced de- 
grees in American colleges and universi- 
ties today. Canadians, exposed to Ameri- 
can thinking, methodology, and research, 
are able to contribute new and different 
ideas to thie profession in their homeland. 

The tremendous influx of immigrants 
from European and Commonwealth 
countries in the last decade has brought 
physical educators with varying back- 
grounds and philosophies to Canada. 
The more traditional, formal emphasis 
on exercise and gymnastic programs to 
promote and maintain a high level of 
physical fitness is quite apparent. This 
approach contrasts conspicuously with 
the American emphasis on lower body 
development through a highly organized 
games program. 


Professional Preparation 


Currently, 11 Canadian universities 
offer programs leading to degrees in 
physical education. The need for ad- 
vanced degrees or five years of profes- 
sional preparation, so common in the 
United States today, is not as nee- 
essary for secondary teaching positions 
in Canadian school systems. The grow- 
ing number of physical educators now 
attending American universities for 
graduate work, however, indicates the 
desire of Canadians to continue profes- 
sional growth. 

The professional physical education 
association in Ganada, known as 
CAPHER, consists of 18 branches 
throughout the 10 provinces and num- 
bers between 800 and 1000 active mem- 
bers yearly. CAHPER publishes six 
printed issues of a national journal 
yearly, containing mostly general articles 
on physical education, health education, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Editor, EARLE 


niversity of ‘Michigan, Ann Arbor 


and recreation. National interest in 
physical fitness resulted in a substantial 
increase in the number of research type 
articles published in the Canadian Jour- 
nal since 1956. 

Research and testing programs in 
Canada are developing gradually. Re- 
search leadership is spearheaded by the 
University of British Columbia and the 
University of Western Ontario. The 
tremendeus interest aroused in physical 
fitness by the Kraus-Weber test of min- 
imum m::scular fitness has stimulated 
research studies in this area. Results 
have indicated that Canadian children 
are at approximately the same fitness 
level as Americans. 


Canadian Testing Programs 


Testing programs based on Canadian 
research in the area of motor skills are 
gradually increasing. Much of the objec- 
tive evidence upon which Canadian 
physical education programs are found- 
ed is derived from American research 
and test and measurement data. 

Secondary school physical education 
programs in Canadian cities are usually 
carried on indoors. The rather severe 
winter climate requires a predominantly 
indoor oriented mass physical education 
program. The winter months are spent 
largely on volleyball, basketball, tum- 
bling, apparatus work, dancing, and 
track. 

Junior and senior high school girls 
participate in great numbers in intra- 
mural and interscholastic basketball and 
track and field, after receiving a thor- 
ough groundwork of fundamentals in 
physical education elasses. Indoor phys- 
ical education activities for boys are 
similar to, but more vigorous than, the 
girls’ program. Basketball, tumbling, 
apparatus, volleyball, track, and self- 
testing activities constitute the major 
part of the program. 

A tremendous national interest in 
hockey and curling is typical of the 
Canadian scene. Countless numbers of 
Canadian youth and adults participate 
in curling on afternoons, evenings, and 
weekends. Curling  bonspiels held 
throughout the winter season are highly 
colorful and imaginative pageants. 
Bonspiels, skating ponds, and hockey 
rinks typify Canadian interest in win- 
ter ,sports which is centered largely 
around the ice. 

Hockey, Canada’s national sport, 
plays an important role in the average 
Canadian boy’s life. There are myriad 
teams in leagues throughout all ten prov- 
inces. Beginning at the elementary 
school level, youngsters play competi- 
tive hockey through high-school age. 

At the secondary level, hockey actual- 


ly presents a major problem to many 
physical educators today, as boys must 
choose between school-sponsored winter 
sports and community-sponsored hockey. 
Physical educators are deeply disturbed 
by this problem. Prolonged community 
pressure to win championships, result- 
ing in tension and highly emotiona}ized 
behavior in young boys, is not compat- 
ible with the desired outcomes of physi- 
cal education programs. 

The YMCA and YWCA assume an 
important role in the physical education 
of many Canadian boys and girls. Few 
high schools are equipped to offer swim- 
ming in the program during the school 
year, but YMCA’s and YWCA’s, in co- 
operation with school systems, provide 
necessary facilities for teaching swim- 
ming to many elementary and secondary 
school pupils. After-school instructional 
swimming programs are also popular 
with boys and girls of school age. 

The YMCA and YWCA provide after- 
noon physical education classes with 
emphasis on fundamental activities 
(calisthenies, gymnastics, weight train- 
ing, wrestling, and self-testing activi- 
ties) designed to increase strength and 
endurance. These classes are aiding 
measurably the promotion of greater in- 
terest in personal physical fitness among 
school children. 

The profession of physical education 
in Canada is growing rapidly in size 
and strength today. Ultimate success 
would appear to depend upon profes- 
sional leadership, inspiration, and direc- 
tion given to Canadian physical educa- 
tors in the future. * 


International Council 

The International Council for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, an 
affiliate of the World Confederation of 
the Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, was formed in July, 1959. 

As described in the November issue 
of the JournaL, ICHPER will provide 
the essential link between teachers and 
administrators in the field of health, 
physical education, and recreation with 
teachers and administrators in the gen- 
eral field of education, for the benefit 
of both the higher and the lesser edu- 
cationally developed areas of the world. 
The constitution appears on page 20 of 
the November JouRNAL. 

All associations concerned with health, 
physical education, and recreation will 
be weleomed as members. They may be 
international associations, asso- 
ciations, or those from a geographic 
area. A country is not limited to one 
association. Write to ICHPER, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 12, 1960 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia. (All lectures in English) 
Write: Admissions Office, Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 
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New edition of 
the Basketball 
Coaches Digest 


Please tear out this 
coupon and attach 
it to your School's 
letterhead for more information. Mail to: 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me 1959-60 Seal-O-San Basketball 
Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school officials. 
All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) 


NAME 


Health Check List 


(Continued from page 28) 


questions also were weeded out so 
that eventually a check list of 96 
problem questions was developed. It 
is presented in full on page 29. In 
this final form, students need only 
circle the number of the problem 
which they would like to discuss.’ 
To make the check list more useful, 
those problem questions related to a 
particular area or unit are placed 
according to a pre-arranged system 
to facilitate identification. The key 
to this arrangement is given at the 
end of the check list on page 29. 


How to Use the Check List 


The authors believe that this 
health problem check list provides 
an easy and valid way to determine 
the health problem interests of sen- 
ior high school or college students of 
both sexes. It can be given the first 
day of class and completed within 
half an hour. The problem questions 
circled by each student can be tabu- 
lated readily on a master eneck list 
for the entire class. 

The teacher will find this informa- 
tion useful in two ways. It helps in 
planning what units to include in a 
health course and what units to omit, 
since very often time is an impor- 
tant consideration. More important, 
perhaps, this information provides a 
knowledge of the specific problems 
of high interest within a unit which 
require critical thinking. This makes 


1This description of the procedures used 
is necessarily brief. Interested readers with 
further questions are invited to write to the 
authors. 


possible the effective use of the psy- 
chological approach in teaching. 

The authors do not suggest that 
these problems should be the sole 
basis for planning course content. 
The judgment of the teacher and the 
needs of the individual and immedi- 
ate community are also essential con- 
siderations. Student interests should 
not be ignored, however, and this 
check list is proposed as one means 
of assisting the health teacher to 
communicate with students in an 
effective manner. * 
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5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 


WITTE GULF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Colf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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Teamwork 


(Continued from page 31) 
good paper and pencil man, so thar 
he can communicate ideas easily and 
stimulate thinking; he must also 
show strong abilities to organize 
thoughts and ideas that are repre- 
sentative of both individual and 
group thinking and action. These 
qualities are needed for decision 
making at the teaching and admin- 
istrative levels. 

The athletic director must provide 
professional leadership just as other 
heads of departments must do. The 
principal expects that the athletic 
program will be conducted on a 
basis comparable with other areas 
of instruction. The athletic director 
is challenged to provide the kind of 
professional leadership that will 
maintain high standards of instruc- 
tion and performance in every as- 
pect of the school athletic program. 

Managing school athletics is an 
exacting and time consuming task. 
It means being present at the activi- 
ties included in the program; it 


means maintaining the high stand-. 


ards of operation that have been 
accepted and agreed upon as con- 
sistent with the school objectives; 
it means evaluating the effectiveness 
of teachers and coaches. It means 
ulso informing the principal concern- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of 
the activities that are a part of the 
school athletic program. 

‘There must be no relationship be- 
tween principal and athletic direec- 
tor that is not based on common 
goals and aims. When the relation- 
ship is on such a cooperative basis, 
the two can work together toward 
improving the program. On this 
kind of relationship rests the suc- 
cess of the school athletics program. 


Evaluation Needed 


Modern athletic programs are en- 
terprises of considerable magnitude. 
Athletics, being in the realm of big 
business, require an administrator 
with business acumen along with his 
physical education ,and athletic ex- 
perience. The scope of his work in- 
volves great responsibility in the 
areas of organization, finance, social 
influence, and educational impact. 
Evaluation of his administration is 
important. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


There is need for an instrument 
of appraisal—a rating card for ath- 
letie directors. Such an evaluative 
tool is necessary to maintain good 
relationships between principal and 
athletic director—and to further 
improve that relationship. 

A rating scheme will help both 
the principal and the athletic direc- 
tor to evaluate the administration of 
the athletic program. 

It is in the field of interpersonal 
relationships that the greatest po- 
tential for improving the school ath- 
letic program lies. Principals and 
athletic directors should be neither 
complacent nor self-satisfied in the 
area of human relations as they dis- 
charge their professional duties. 
They should be alert to improve- 
ments needed and should work con- 
tinuously toward better relation- 
ships, so that an effective school ath- 
letic program is assured. This is one 
of the most important aspects of the 
high school curriculum, and it will 
challenge the best ingenuity, careful 
thought, and dynamic leadership of 


our profession. * 


WHAT | EXPECT OF MY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS 


1. Professional enough to serve his 
fellow workers in their improvement. 

2. Kind enough to win young folks to 
his leadership. 

3. Doctor enough to heal the heart- 
breaks and soul injuries common to a 
big school. 

4. Cultured enough to be a model in 
taste and language. 

5. Creative enough to be able to put 
art into physical education activities and 
appreciate originality in others. 

6. Big enough to overflow into the 
lives of other teachers in the school to 
keep them balanced and encouraged. 

7. Wholesome enough to set the mental 
health climate of the school. 

8. Religious enough to be secure, 
clean, optimistic, and courageous. 

9. Skillful enough to provide prac- 
tices in wholesome, constructive group 
living. 

10. Adaptable enough to make a phys- 
ical education health program in spite 
of weather, interferences, and lack of 
equipment. 

11. Young enough to catch new ideas. 
—Emit NyMan, principal, Lafayette 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah, in the 
AWIAA Bulletin, reprinted in the Jour- 
nal of the Iowa AHPER. 


Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company's 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form. Atlas Ensolite mats are 
coated over-all with top-quality, vinyl 
plastic applied hot, using the most 
modern spray equipment to form a 
tight vinyl skin which becomes an in- 


2115 LOCUST STREET « 


ATLAS Wade of Vinyl- Coated, Odertess ENSOLITE 


Proven Geet by Performance 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING OR WRESTLING 


SEE YOUR ATLAS CATALOG FOR REGULAR HAIR MATS ALSO 


Tet 


tegral part of the mats. They're flame 
resistant, thoroughly sanitary, easy to 
handle, easy to store, easy to clean and 
are stocked in 10 standard colors. The 
Ensolite line has been expanded to in- 
clude mats with handles and wall pads. 
Prompt delivery assured. 


Approved by N.C.A.A. 
for all wrestling meets 
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NORTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONFERENCE 


April 6-9, 1960, Sun Valley, idaho 
APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For your convenience in making housing reservations for the Northwest Con- 
vention in beautiful Sun Valley, Idaho, rates for lodging are listed below. All 
reservations should be sent directly to the hotel, motel, or lodge of your choice. 
All requests must give date of arrival and date of departure. The names of all 
persons who will occupy a reservation must also be listed. Reservations for 
Sun Valley Lodge, Challeuger Inn, and Chalet should be sent to Mr. Adolph 
Roubicek, assistant manager, Sun Valley, Idaho. 


European Plan American Plan 


Sun Valley Lodge One person Two persons 


Room with running water per day per day 

(no bath) $ 9.00 $14.00 $16.00 and up 
Room, private bath 15.00 20.00 per person 
Large room, private bath for all rooms and 
(all twin beds) 17.00 22.00 meals 


Challenger Inn 
(Conference Headquarters) 


Room, sharing bath 10.00 14.00 $14.00 and up 
Room, private shower 12.00 16.00° per person 
Small room, private bath 13.00 17.00 for all rooms and 
Large room, private bath 14.00 18.00 meals 


(all twin beds) 


Chalet Dormitories 

(4 beds in each room) 

Room with running water $2.50 per bed, per person $11.00 per person 
Room without running water $2.00 per bed, per person for room and meals 


The meal breakdown on the American Plan rate is as follows: 
Breakfast, $1.50; Luncheon, $2.50; Dinner, $4.00 (steaks & buffet dinner extra) 


Motels (Located one mile from Challenger Inn) 


Alpine Villa Motor Lodge One person Two persons 
Double bed with bath $6.00 $ 7.50 

Double bed and double ro!l-a-way 9.00 (3 people) 10.00 (4 people) 
Christiania Motor Lodge 7.00 10.00 

Warren Motel 5.00 and up 

Jack Frost Motel 5.00 and up 

Knob Hill Motel 5.00 and up 

Sun Motel and Hotel 5.90 and up 


Detach and mail direct to the hotel or motel of your choice, Sun Valley, Idaho 
Please reserve: the following accommodations for the Northwest District 
AAHPER Convention, April 6-9, 1960. 


Single room two persons 3 persons _.. 4 persons 
Chalets and No. oe 
AM. 


Date of arrival ... Hour P.M. Date of departure. 


Your name 
Institution 


Address 


Name of each hotel guest must be given, therefore, please include names of all 
persons in your groups. 


Name__. Address 
If this reservation request is for exhibitors or persons on program, please 


specify: 


Research Says “Yes” 


(Continued from page 22) 


schools previously rated by Glen 
Bonsett. He set up as acceptable 
the following objectives—physical 
fitness, sports skills, sports under- 
standings, and sportsmanship (at- 
titudes). He next selected tests 
reasonably established as measures 
of these objectives. Schools rated 
superior, average, and poor by Bon- 
sett, were asked to cooperate in the 
projected testing. 

Calhoun measured sophomore stu- 
dents, in each of these classes of 
schools, on all four objectives. With 
the exception of outcomes of atti- 
tudes, there was a direct relation be- 
tween student achievement in tests 
of objectives and school attainment 
of score card standards. 


James Rice, another doctoral stu- 
dent at Indiana University, repeated 
this study, with refined techniques, 
upon 100 Wisconsin high schools 
previously rated by Clifton DeVoll 
for his doctoral study at Indiana 
University. Results similar to those 
found by Calhoun were obtained. 
Another recent study indicates that 
average student achievements on 
first aid tests given to selected In- 
diana colleges were in close relation 
to the status of their colleges on pro- 
gram ratings obtained by another 
doctoral study on the college level. 

There appears to be little doubt 
now that attainment of objectives 
by students is related to the degree 
of attainment of program standards 
by their respective schools. 

We have reasonable and valid 
standards for improvement of our 
programs of physical education. 
There is some degree of assurance 
that high school teachers and ad- 
ministrators who meet these stand- 
ards will see program objectives ob- 
tained by their students. 

What are we waiting for? Shall 
we sit by another 30 years before 
somethirg is done to give physical 
education potentialities a chance to 
become realities? A _ logical first 
step is to conscientiously apply the 
Health and Physical Education 
Seore Card No. II to our own high 
school programs and then remedy 
our disclosed weaknesses. * 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—OCTOBER 1959 


These abstracts are summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 
which is published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER, The column 


editor has presented the author’s 


or her own summary of the important elements of 


each article in the October issue, so that all AAHPER members may know the 
results of the latest scientific study in health, physical education, and recreation. 


Bond, Marjorie Helen. Rhythmic Per- 
ception and Gross Motor Performance. 
The primary problem was to ascertain 
relationships between three different 
forms of rhythmic perception, visual, 
aural, and tactile, and performance on 
tests of motor ability, motor capacity, 
and motor edueability. A subsidiary 
problem was the construction of an elec- 
tronic device for the projection of rhyth- 
mie patterns from the Seashore Test of 
Rhythm so that the three types of per- 
ceptions could be measured. The sub- 
jects, who were 78 American-Negro girls 
in grades 9 through 12 in Los Angeles, 
were given the tests of rhythmic percep- 
tion and five measures of motor per- 
formance. A measure of ability to learn 
an unfamiliar sports skill was the differ- 
ence in scores on a table tennis test be- 
fore and after 15 periods of instruetion 
and practice. Results of the study indi- 
cated the feasibility of projection of 
rhythmie patterns in all three media, 
but these scores did not show a signifi- 
cant relationship to measures of motor 
performance or motor learning. 


Cureton, Thomas Kirk. Physical Train- 
ing Helps to Regulate and Improve Gland- 
ular Functions: A Review of Research. 
This extensive review, with concise dis- 
cussions of research findings, covers the 
following topies: importance of glands; 
trends of the evidence for improved cir- 
culatory and glandular functioning; the 
central glandular axis; aging and the 
endocrine system; hormonal balance; 
effects of exercise on the pituitary and 
suprarenal glands, pancreas, and gen- 
italia; evaluation of the 17-ketosteroids 
of the urine and eosinophils of the 
blood; eosinophil counts as indicators of 
the functioning of the adrenal cortex; 
animal experimentation on the thyroid 
gland and the gonads; sexual function 
related to exercise; and some conclu- 
sions regarding the importance of medi- 
cal treatment. 


Mastropaolo, Joseph A. Analysis of 
Fundamentals of Fencing. The purpose 
of this study was’ (a) to analyze, in 
terms of time, linear displacements, ve- 
locity, force, and balance, the funda- 
mentals of fencing as performed in aec- 
cordance with the classical forms; (b) 
to compare the data in a with the data 
obtained when these fundamentals were 
performed in accordance with nine vari- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ations of the classical forms; and (c) 
upon the basis of the comparisons in b, 
to suggest deviations from the classical 
forms which might result in improved 
techniques. The performances of four 
expert fencers were stadied by means of 
a 16mm camera with a wink-counter, 
and a fencing recorder apparatus was 
devised by the author to measure the as- 
pects listed in a. The results disclosed 
that for the advance, lunge, recovery 
from the lunge, advance-lunge, and re- 
treat-lunge, performance in two to five 
variations of position were significantly 
superior to performances moving from 
the classical on-guard position. For 
none of the fundamentals of fencing 
were performances moving from the 


New Microcard Listings 


The Health and Physical Education 
Microcard Bulletin, dated October |, 
1959, can be obtained by writing to 
Microcard Publications, School of 
Health and Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

This new bulletin includes all titles 
contained in former editions and sup- 
plements as well as a list of new titles. 
All former bulletins should be destroyed 
to eliminate confusion in the placement 
of orders. 

The Microcard Publication project is 
conducted by the School of Health and 
Physical Education, University of Ore- 
gon, as a non-profit service to the pro- 
fessions involved. Emphasis is placed 
upon unpublished research materials, 
particularly doctoral dissertations an:’ 
masters’ theses, and upon scholarly 
books now out of print. 


classical on-guard significantly superior 
to performances moving from five of the 
nine variations. 


Mathews, Donald K., and Golnick, 
Philip. Energy Cost of Pull-Ups and Push- 
Ups as Related to Arm Strength Formulas. 
Using 35 students from the required 
physical education program at the State 
College of Washington, a comparison of 
the validity of the Rogers and the Me- 
Cloy arm strength formulas was made. 
The energy cost for pull-ups and push- 
ups was used as the criterion; this was 
measured by the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed while performing these exercises 
over and above the amount used in a 
resting (sitting) position. The anthropo- 


metric measures taken were weight, 
height, and girth of the tensed upper 
arm in flexed position. Findings re- 
vealed that the energy cost of the activ- 
ity was not significantly related to bi- 
ceps girth or total number of pull-ups 
plus push-ups. Using energy cost as the 
criterion measure, McCloy’s arm strength 
formula was slightly more discriminating 
that the Rogers formula for prediction 
of arm strength. However, because of 
the low correlations found, neither of 
the formulas could be employed to any 
significant extent as a predictive meas- 
ure. 


Mathews, Donald K., Shaw, Virginia, 
and Woods, John B. Hip Flexibility of 
Elementary School Boys as Related to 
Body Segments. Using 158 male pupils 
in elementary school the following an- 
thropometric measures were taken: age 
to the nearest tenth of year; standing 
reach; height; weight; and lower limb 
length of right leg from top of greater 
trochanter to floor. The two hip flexi- 
bility tests used were the Wells Sit and 
Reach Test and an adaptation of the 
Kraus-Weber Floor Touch Test. The 
findings indicated: (a) satisfactory ob- 
jectivity coefficients were obtained for 
the flexibility tests and measures of body 
length; (b) no significant relationship 
existed between flexibility of the hip 
joint and iength of body segments; (¢) 
examination of the flexibility scores of 
the 10 percent of boys with the longest 
lower limbs and of those with the short- 
est lower limbs seemed to support the 
hypothesis that flexibility of the hip 
joint is independent of lower limb 
length; and (d) 46.8 percent of the sub- 
jects failed the Wells test, while 54.4 
percent could not get a positive score 
on the adapted Kraus-Weber test, mean- 
ing that they could not touch their toes. 


Michael, Ernest D., and Gallon, Arthur, 
Periodic Changes in the Circulation Dur- 
ing Athletic Training as Reflected by a 
Step Test. A 1-min. step test at 36 steps 
per minute on a 17-in. bench was given 
to 17 varsity basketball players each 
three weeks during a 16-week season of 
physical training, again after 10 weeks 
of detraining, and after 20 additional 
weeks of detraining. The results indi- 
cated that the recovery pulse rate count 
made significant changes in three weeks 
of training and highly significant 
changes in six weeks. This level of con- 
ditioning was maintained throughout 
the season to reach a maximum change 
in 16 weeks. Three weeks of lay-off after 
ten weeks of training caused a slight 
(but not significant) reversal of the re- 
covery pulse rate. Three additional 
weeks of training again improved the 
fitness level to the maximum point. In 
10 weeks of detraining, the circulatory 
changes had reversed significantly, and 
the pulse counts were the same as at the 
beginning of training. No further sig- 
nificant change took place after another 
20 weeks of detraining. 
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What it is: 


Volume I of Completed Research in 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, the new Research Council se- 
ries, which describes and indexes un- 
published research in these areas, as 
well as listing and indexing published 
research from over 50 periodicals. 


How you can get it: 


By taking out a $15 membership in 
AAHPER before the 75th Anniversary 
Convention, April 24-28, 1960. 


Your $15 membership also includes 
AAHPER’s Journat, the Research 
Quarterly with a fifth bonus issue this 
year, the NEA Research Bulletin (quar- 
terly), and all other services of your 
professional Association. 


AAHPER e NEA 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Yes, I want to take out a $15 member- 
ship beginning Jan... April of 
AAHPER’s 75th Anniversary Year. 


C) Bill me. _© Check enclosed. 
Zone _..... State 


(] Please put my name on the mailing 
list to receive Completed Research each 
year at $1.50 per volume, beginning 
with Vol. II. 


Nelson, Dale 0. Effects of Ethyl! Alco- 
hol on the Performance of Selected Gross 
Motor Tests. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to study the effect of 
consuming ethyl alcohol in various con- 
centrations on the performance of 30 
male athletes, using a battery of items 
testing strength, endurance, speed and 
reaction time, power, and a complex 
throwing skill. The tests were admin- 
istered three days each week: the day 
before consuming alcohol, at the peak of 
the blood concentration, and the day fol- 
lowing the drinking. In a rotating ex- 
perimental design, each group of five 
men had three different drinks (one each 
week) containing no alcohol, 2 oz., and 
3 oz. of 200-proof ethyl aleohol. Resid- 
ual effects were not found to be signifi- 
cant after 24 hours, whereas drinking 
alcohol on the day of performance did 
significantly affect performance. The 
speed and reaction time showed the least 
decrease in efficiency, followed by the 
measure of endurance. Highly ecoordi- 
nated skills and strength type perform- 
ance seemed to decrease most in effi- 
ciency. All but strength and power de- 
creased approximately two-fold in pro- 
ficiency from 2 oz. to 3 oz .of alcohol. 


Seymour, Emory W. Comparison of Base 
Running Methods. This study measured 
the difference in time used to run to first 
base between (1) running directly to 
and beyond the base in normal stride 
and (2) leaping at the base in the final 
stride. Fifteen college varsity baseball 
players served as subjects and had 12 
trials with each method, during a period 
of three weeks. The average time for 
the first method was found to be .0117 
see. faster. Eleven subjects reached 
the base more quickly by running 
straight through, while four were more 
effective by leaping. 


Slaughter, Duane R. Electromyographic 
Studies of Arm Movements. By means of 
electromyography the contractions of 
the following biarticular muscles were 
studied: the iong head of the biceps 
brachii, the short head of the biceps 
brachii, the long head of the triceps 
brachii, and the pronator teres. Electro- 
myograms were recorded from four sub- 
jects, three male high school students 
and one university professor, using a 
model ITI-D gross electroencephalograph 
with surface electrodes. Muvements 
analyzed were arm extension and fore- 
arm flexion with both hand pronation 
and supination. 


Veenker, C. Harold. A Health Knowl- 
edge Test for the Seventh Grade. A valid 
and reliable instrument was developed 
for the purpose of measuring the extent 
of health knowledge possessed by sev- 
enth grade pupils, in the areas of per- 
sonal health, nutrition, disease, environ- 
mental health, and mental health. Ap- 
propriate vocabulary burden, level of 
difficulty, and curricular validity were 
primary factors considered in item for- 


mulation. Preliminary test forms were 
administered to 1196 pupils in six In- 


, diana schools, and after extensive re- 
‘ finement, the final alternate forms were 


administered to 978 pupils in 35 ran- 
domly selected Indiana schools. Analysis 
of test results yielded statistical evi- 
dence of the equivalence of the alternate 
forms. The appendix includes a list of 
textbooks suitable for seventh-grade 
health teaching and a complete copy of 
Form A of the test. 


NOW OFF THE PRESS 

RESEARCH METHODS IN 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION —a 
comprehensive study of the latest 
techniques — offers sound advice 
on every aspect of research. 

An impressive listing of au- 
thors includes Steinhaus, Carolyn 
and Karl Bookwalter, Cumbee, 
French, Cowell, Hubbard, Sills, 
Clarke, Phillips, Weiss, Scott, 
Davis, Larson, Fox, Walters, 
Cooper, Wilson, Alley, Johnson, 
Wesley, Abernathy, Brown, Van 
Dalen, and Metheny. 


Younger, Lois. A Comparison of Re- 
action and Movement Time of Women 
Athletes and Nonathletes. Scores for re- 
action time and movement time, as 
measured on an electronic apparatus, of 
47 women competing in intercollegiate 
athletics were compared with similar 
scores of 75 women nonathletes. These 
scores were collected from volunteer sub- 
jects at Michigan State University. The 
athletes’ scores were further studied by 
grouping them by sport specialties— 
tennis players, fencers, swimmers, and 
field hockey players. It was found that 
women athletes were significantly faster 
than women nonathletes in speed of 
movement and reaction. Also, tennis 
players, swimmers, fencers, and _ field 
hockey players differed significantly in 
speed of movement but not in reaction 
time. A statistically significant relation- 
ship was found between reaction and 
movement time. 


Zimmerman, Heler. Physical Perform- 
ance of Children Taught by Special Teach- 
ers and by Classroom Teachers. The 
AAHPER Physical Fitness Tests were 
given to the boys and girls of grades 5 
through 8 in two Illinois schools of com- 
parable size and located in similar towns. 
In one school physical education was 
taught by the classroom teachers, and 
in the other there were two special teach- 
ers, a man and a woman. Girls having 
special teachers scored significantly bet- 
ter in-14 of 35 classification events, and 
boys in 20. The differences found sug- 
gest that, as far as measured perform- 
ances are concerned, a concerted effort 
to provide special teachers of physical 
education for grades 5 through 8 seems 
well worth while. * 
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Sports Skills with a Future 


(Continued from page 34) 


As interest grew, we collected rec- 
reational equipment to be loaned 
out just like library material. This 
is an idea which warrants more ex- 
tensive use. 


Leisure-Time Physical Activities 


This program to provide students 
with sport skills they could use for 
enjoyment during leisure hours was 
very successful in all the sports 
offered. With additional planning, 
a broader-scale program could in- 
clude such activities as swimming, 
tennis, handball, golf, archery, horse 
shoes, model airplane flying, and 
table games. Often tennis courts 
can be watered so that winter ice 
skating may be provided. Water 
skiing, skin diving, hiking, hunting, 
trapping, and fishing may be han- 
dled as a elinie for an entire Satur- 
day morning. State game officials 
are available for valuable assistance 
in teaching hunting, trapping, and 
fishing. Local sporting goods stores 
often are cooperative in furnishing 
equipment for clinic demonstrations. 


Help Fight TB 


Use Christmas Seals 


Additional supervision may be 
gained by enlisting the help of teach- 
ers, parents, sportsmen, and former 
athletes in the community. The pos- 
sibilities for an ambitious physical 
education department are unlimited. 


Worthy Use of Leisure 


The efforts at the Winfield, Kan- 
sas, High School have given stu- 
dents an opportunity to gain recrea- 
tional skills that may not be a head- 
line scoop for the sports editors but 
do provide for pleasure and relief 
from tension. Worthy use of leisure 
time is one of the cardinal principles 
of education. The curriculum of the 
future will assuredly include more 
recreational instruction. * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


JUDO UNIFORMS of Championship Weight 
“Pigeon” Brand—Kodokan Recommended 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 


Immediate Delivery 

From Stock ast | u 6 

in e 0 
New York City EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


30 East TENTH STREET, NEw York 3, New York 


ATHLE 


are preferred 
all over America 
for: 


The ALL-AMERICAN Gym Locker 
& ROOMINESS... designed and built Provides three times as much storage space 
to provide maximum interior space with- 484 gym basket . . . insures better drying . . . 
out sacrificing strength or taking up floor eliminates handling, storage and replace- 
and wall area ment problems. 


@ AIRINESS.... heavy diamond mesh on 
three sides provides maximum circula- 
tion of air .. . speeds up drying time... 
eliminates offensive locker room odors. 


@ STURDINESS. .. heavy gauge steel, 
electrically welded at seams and joints 
assures a lifetime of rugged use and 
superior service. 


@ ADAPTIBILITY ... available in three 
column units for single row or back to 
back installation, with or without legs. 
(single and double columns are available 
for fill-in only). 


@ ATTRACTIVE FINISH ... furnished 


with beautiful baked enamel finish—ac- The ALL-AMERICAN Double Tier 

cording to customer’s specifications and . ‘ 

color sample A 6 locker unit, complete with garment 
hooks. Exclusive 3-point locking device with 

provisions for padlocks eliminates theft 

problems and increases door strength. 


Send coupon below for complete information on 
the full line of All-American Lockers. 


De Bour r @ De Bourgh Company | 

g Dept. 4 2924 - 7h Avenue South i 

MANUFACTURING = 
ame. 

COMPANY 

2924 - 27th Avenue South anion 

Minneapolis, Minnesota City. State | 


— 
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“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game”’ 


Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 


The MacGregor Co. © Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF © TENNIS 


The Choice of Hundreds of Schools 


NATIONA 


Gym 


For action-free comfort, smart ap- 
pearance, long wear, the national 
choice is NATIONAL Gym Suits. \ 
Girls like the good looks of suits 
like Style 235, a favorite one-piece 
suit with a deep-pleated action 
back ... stylish notched collar ... 
bloomer legs with never-binding 
elastic bottoms. Has _ rust-proof 
buckle — adjustable full belt. 
Roomy pocket. Matching color 
metal snap fasteners. Complete size 
range in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 
Geranium Red, White. 


Favored National Gym Suits are guaranteed to 
be made of high quality fabrics — colorfast to 
sun and laundry; designed for perfect fit, and 
tailored true to size. 


National PINNIES identify 
teams and individuals easily, 
quickly, positively. Ask for 
information. 


Pat 


33i N. Marquette St. Fon du Lac, Wis. 


DISTRICT and STATE REPORTERS 
District 


Central: John C. Thompson, Public Schools, 720 S. 22nd St., 
Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 

Eastern: Carl E. Willgoose, Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. 

Midwest: Jane Whitney, 1111 - 10th St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Northwest: Dolly Holland, Everett Junior College, Everett, 
Washington. 

Southern: Naney Porter, Woman’s College, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Southwest: J. Tillman Hall, Univ. of Soutkern California, Los 
Angeles 7, California. 


State 


Alabama: Pat Barron, Bessemer High School, Bessemer. 

Arizona: Dorothy Gillanders, 752 Orange, Tempe. 

Arkansas: Frances Wood, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

California: Wayne Crawford, Univ. of California, Riverside. 

Colorado: Sybil Grabski, High £chool, 520 W. First, Loveland. 

Connecticut: Harold 8. DeGroat, High School, Newtown. 

Delaware: Harry Smith, State Dept. of Education, Dover. 

Dist. of Columbia: Virginia Hawke, American Univ., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Florida: James Mason, Univ. of Florida, Coral Gables. 

Georgia: Gene De Tullio, Spaulding-Griffin Junior High School, 
Griffin. 

Hawaii: Charles MacNamera, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Idaho: To be appointed. 

Illinois: Margaret Dunean, Northern Illinois Univ., DeKalb. 

Indiana: Wellman France, Field House, Purdue Univ., Lafayette. 

Iowa: To be appointed. 

Kansas: Veryle Snyder, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Kentucky: John Cooper, Eastern State College, Richmond. 

Louisiana: Florine McWilliams, Lakeshore Junior High School, 
Shreveport. 

Maine: Quentin R. Unger, State Dept. of Education, Augusta. 

Maryland: Mary McCoy, Dept. of Edueation Annex, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Clayton Shay, Springfield College, Springfield. 

Michigan: Edwin G. Rice, Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing. 

Minnesota: Hildegarde Bunge, High School, Windom. 

Mississippi: Esther Craig, Public Schools, Jackson. 

Missouri: Dean Martin, Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg. 

Montana: Agnes Stoodley, Montana State Univ., Missoula. 

Nebraska: Phyllis Thompson, High School, Kearney. 

Nevada: Robert Laughter, 60 Sutton Way, Reno. 

New Hampshire: Elaine Lyons, RD #1, Reeds Ferry. 

New Jersey: Russell W. Neide, Berkley Terrace School, Irving- 
ton. 

New Mezxico: Gleave Gerdes, New Mexico Highlands Univ., 
Las Vegas. 

New York: Dorothy Zirbes, Huguenot, Orange County. 

North Carolina: Taylor Dodson, Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem. 

North Dakota: Lucille I. Whitt, State Teachers College, Minot. 

Ohio: Robert Kaplan, Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Rogers G. Stevens, Public Schools, 900 N. Klein, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon: Catherine Conner, 1330 E. 25th Ave., Eugene. 

Pennsylvania: Mildred Lucey, Pennsylvania State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park. 

Puerto Rico: To be appointed. 

Rhode Island: Jack Asterberg, 20 Summer St., Providence. 

South Carolina: Ruth Reid, Furman University, Greenville. 

South Dakota: Geraldine Crabbs, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. 

Tennessee: Dorothy Wilson, Austin Peay State College, Clarkes- 
ville. 

Texas: Lynn W. McCraw, Box 7560, University Station, Austin. 

Utah: To be appointed. ; 

Vermont: Helen Coleman, State Office Building, Montpelier. 

Virginia: Frances Mays, State Board of Education, Richmond. 

Washington: Clifford Peek, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 

West Virginia: Sally Cyrus, West Virginia Tech., Montgomery. 

Wiscorsinv: Jim Davis, Sesior High Schocl, Janesville. 

Wyoming: 1rone Schiattman, Sh: ridan. 
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NEWS 


AAHPER Among 15 Largest 
Teacher Groups 


A 495-page abstract of National Or- 
ganizations in the Education Profession 
at Mid-Twentieth Century features a 
study of the 15 largest national educa- 
tional organizations, including AAH- 
PER. Selection is determined on the 
basis of size, distribution and qualifica- 
tions for membership, the number of 
paid employees, and the extent of 
financial expenditures. 


New Research Program 

Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina in Greensboro offers 
a new research-oriented degree pro- 
gram, the Master of Science in Physical 
Education for students who wish to 
participate in a graduate level research 
study program. Degree programs are 
also available leading to the degree of 
Master of Education and Master of Fine 
Arts in Dance. Several graduate assist- 
antships and scholarships will be avail- 
able to qualified students for the sum- 
mer session of 1960 and the academic 
year 1960-61. For information write to 
Ethel Martus, chairman, department of 
physical education, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 


Philadelphia Plans Study 

A pilot survey in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools showed that 36 percent 
of the total number of pupils examined 
had some form of scoliosis in varying 
degrees. (Seoliosis is a postural devia- 
tion in which the spinal column rotates 
about its vertical axis resulting in a 
lateral curvature of the spine.) 

Fortunately, scoliosis may often be 
corrected or its further development ar- 
rested if it is diagnosed in its early 
stages. Dr. Irvin Stein, orthopedic con- 
sultant to the Board of Edueation, and 
his associates, in conjunction with the 
Division of Medical Services and the 
Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, plan a comprehensive study to 
combat this crippling deformity. 


1960 White House Conference 
AAHPER representatives will be 
among the 7000 official delegates to the 
1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mareh 27—April 2. As ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, 
the program of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth will 
focus on the problems and needs of 
young people from a_ two-sided ap- 
proach. The first approach is to inspect 
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these problems and needs from the view 
of outside influences, called “The World 
Around the Young.” Under the title 
“The Young in the World,” a more 
personal and individual viewpoint will 
be taken, 

Eighteen specific areas will be studied 
in Forums running concurrently with 
the Conference. The aim of the first 
day’s Theme Assemblies will be to ap- 
praise the ideals and values of today’s 
youth in their changing world. On the 
second day, the Theme Assemblies will 
assess the impact of today’s economic, 
social, and cultural factors on youth. 
The final Theme Assemblies will direct 
the participants to observe the effects 
of science, technology, population pres- 
sures, and world events on _ today’s 
youth. 


Cars Hinder Study 


A survey of 1455 junior and senior 
high school students, conducted by Keith 
Kavanaugh, principal of Niles Town- 
ship High School, Skokie, Illinois, 
shoved that automobile ownership hurt 
the modern teen-ager’s performance in 
school. The harm is even greater when 
combined with a lack of parental con- 
trol in the usage of a ear. 

Conducted by the school’s driver edu- 
eation division with the cooperation of 
the research department of the Allstate 
Insurance Companies, the survey fur- 
ther demonstrated that students who 
own ears are more likely to be found 
in the lowest quarter in the scholastic 
standings. Their grades drop further 
when their study time is eut by the part- 
time jobs they must hold to pay for 
the operation and maintenance of their 
automobiles. 

One result of the high school survey 
pays a tribute to the effectiveness of 
high school driver training. High school 
trained drivers have markedly fewer 
accidents and traffic violations than do 
students who learn to drive in other 
ways. 


Student Majors Seminar 


A seminar held by the Physical Edu- 
eation Majors Club of Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, diseusscd the 
question “Is participation in competi- 
tive sports harmful to junior high and 
elementary school boys?” Eight speak- 
ers, representing various phases of 
youth activities, agreed in general that 
such competition is not harmful, if cer- 
tain qualifications are filled. Among 
these are good leadership, current piv. 
ical examination, and suitable equip- 
ment for each sport. 


Exchange Education 


According to a Ford Foundation re- 
port, in the 1958-59 academic year, 
47,000 students from 131 foreign coun- 
tries were studying on American cam- 
puses. Nearly 2000 foreign professors, 
lecturers, and research scholars were 
visiting last year on the faculties of 288 
American institutions. On the other 
hand, more than 1800 faeulty members 
from 367 American colleges and univer- 
sities were in teaching, research, and 
consultative assignments in 82 foreign 
countries, 


DGWS Amplifies Free Throw Rule 


The Women’s Basketball Committee 
of DGWS ealls attention to an essential 
part of the free throw rule omitted 
in the 1959-60 Guide. “A foul shall be 
called if a player delays the game by 
passing the ball to another player or 
if she deliberately hits the backboard 
while making a free throw for goal. 
Interpretation: An honest attempt to 
cage the ball must be judged by the 
official. A player should not be fouled 
if the ball falls short of the basket, or 
hits to one side of the basket unless it 
appears to be a deliberate attempt to 
place the ball for a teammate.” 


NAMES in the NEWS 

Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is the new editor of the Journal 
of School Health, of the American 
School Health Association. 

Julian W. Smith, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, has been reap- 
pointed a member of the Governor's 
Water Safety Commission. Dr. Smith 
is head of AAHPER’s Outdoor Educa- 
tion Project. 

Chester L. Palmer has been named 
chairman of the department of health, 
physical education, and recreation at 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Stella S. Giib, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, was awarded a plaque as 
one of four persons to be honored by 
the United States Cheerleading Associa- 
tion for her contributions to the field. 

Mary Patricia O'Donnell has retired 
from the staff of the department of 
physical and health education, New 
York City College. A 1954 recipient of 
an AAHPER Honor Award, Dr. O’Don- 
nell contributed to the field by writing 
as well as teaching. 

During a Founder’s Day program at 
Alabama College, Montevallo, a swim- 
ming pool was dedicated in the name 
of the late Margaret McCall. For 21 
years, Dr. McCall was ciairman of the 
department of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 
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FELLOWSHIPS and AWARDS 


e A total of 150 graduate fellowships 
in 50 state educational agencies and 14 
universities have been established by 
the Office of Education in the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in order to increase the num- 
ber of those professionally trained to 
teach mentally retarded children. These 
fellowships will be awarded by the par- 
ticipating institutions with a stipend 
of $2000 for the first year of graduate 
study, $2400 for the second, and $2800 
for the third year. 

Minimum qualifications for the candi- 
dates are (1) American citizenship or 
permanent residency in the United 
States, (2) baccalaureate degree or its 
equivalent, and (3) one year of teach- 
ing or supervisory experience with men- 
tally retarded children. For further in- 
formation write to Office of Education, 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


e Applications are being accepted for 
National Science Foundation Graduate 
Fellowship awards for advanced study 
in the sciences, including biological sei- 
ences. Fellows will be selected on the 
basis of ability as attested by letters of 
recommendation and academic records. 
Closing date for applications is January 
1, 1960. Although the amount of the 
fellowship depends on academic status, 
an annual stipend for $2200 will be 
awarded to fellows who need one final 
calendar year of training for the doe- 
toral degree. With regard to this and 
other programs, write to Fellowship 
Office, National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 


e The Delta Psi Kappa fraternity 
grants a graduate research award of 
$250 once every two years to a woman 
who has in progress a research study 
of unusual excellence in the field of 
physical education, health education, or 
recreation. Applications must be made 
to the chairman or any member of the 
Research Award Committee before Jan- 
uary 15. Six copies of the application 
should contain a detailed outline or un- 
published manuscript of a study in 
progress during the two-year period 
1958-60, personal and project recom- 
mendations, and a description of the 
applicant’s experience and education. 
Further information may be received 
from Reva Edbert, national president, 
Delta Psi Kappa, Box 5206, T. C. Sta- 
tion, Denton, Texas. 


e As their Annual Research Grant 
the American Camping Association will 
award $200.00 to the person submitting 
the most promising research proposal. 
Applicants for the grant must submit 
five copies of their prospectus by Janu- 
ary 10, 1960. The prospectus should in- 
clude a complete outline of the proposed 
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plan, the experience and educational 
background of the investigator, and a 
letter of endorsement from the faculty 
advisor or chairman of the study com- 
mittee. Applications should be sent to 
Betty van der Smissen, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Counseling Jobs Offered 


Teachers and group workers inter- 
ested in camp counseling jobs for next 
summer may apply during the Christmas 
holidays through the Camp Unit of 
New York State Employment Service’s 
Professional Placement Center, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Jobs for general counselors pay up to 
$400.00 a season plus free transportation 
and room and board at resident camps. 
Specialists in dance, drama, music, na- 
ture study, photography, and athletics 
(swimming in particular) can earn from 
$250.00 to $600.00 plus extras. Coun- 
selors with administrative experience 
will get first consideration for program 
director jobs which pay from $400.00 
to $800.00 and up. 


Dr. Montgomery Honored 


The Women’s Physical Education 
Building of Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, was dedicated to the honor 
and memory of AAHPER Honor Award 
winner Katherine W. Montgomery, long- 
time leader in the profession, on Novem- 
ber 14. A portrait of Dr. Montgomery, 
a gift from the Florida AHPER, was 
unveiled following the dedication. 


Aquatic Teachers Meet 


The Women’s National Aquatic 
Forum, an educational meeting for 
teachers in the field of aquatics, will be 
Hollywood Beach, Florida, December 
23-30. Programs include discussion and 
demonstration in all phases of aquaties 
including diving, synchronized swim- 
ming, swimming for the handicapped, 
and allied research. 

Vanel participants and speakers in- 
clude Marian Stoerker, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Jean Grutzmacher, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mary Lou Miller, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Anne Ross Fairbanks, Rochester 
University, and Jean Arrasmith, Pur- 
due University. Training and condi- 
tioning of athletes will be discussed by 
a panel headed by Robert B. Muir, Wil- 
liams College, coach of the 1956 Men’s 
U. 8S. Olympic Swimming Team. For 
further information write Gertrude Goss, 
20 Chestnut Park, Melrose, Mass. 


Medical Aspects of Sports 


A national conference on the medical 
aspects of sports, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, was held 
on November 30, in Dallas, Texas. Lee- 
tures, panels, and discussion centered on 
the physiology and pharmacology of ex- 
ercises, the training and conditioning of 
the athlete, and the prevention and treat- 
ment of injuries. 


Directors Call for Federal Aid 


NEA’s Board of Directors, at its 
meeting October 12, approved a state- 
ment and a resolution with reference to 
federal support of publie education. 
The resolution is as follows: “Be it re- 
solved, the Congress of the United 
States be called upon to enact legisla- 
tion immediately upon reconvening in 
January, 1960, to provide broad and 
continuing support of public education. 
Such legislation should insure an ade- 
quate level of federal financial support 
for general public purposes. 

“Be it resolved, further, this federal 
support legislation must leave to the 
states authority to allocate the funds as 
needed for salaries, school construction, 
or both so as to maintain the principle 
of state autonomy in education.” 


AASA Approves Time Off 


The American Association of School 
Administrators, a department of the 
National Education Association, has ex- 
pressed full approval of policies allow- 
ing teachers time to participate, as a 
part of their professional duties, in 
official meetings of major professional 
organizations. The AASA membership 
voted unanimously on the resolution at 
their Atlantic City convention last 
February. 


Center Completes Study 


New York University’s Center for 
Safety Education has completed the 
first nation-wide analysis of state driv- 
er’s license requirements. Supported by 
a grant from the Shell Oil Company, 
the two-year research project was de- 
signed to aid traffic safety programs by 
providing information for improving 
driver licensing procedures. 

The results of the study are summa- 
rized in a 23-page illustrated booklet 
titled Physical and Mental Reqsirements 
for the Drivers License. The booklet 
contains a compilation and analysis of 
state laws and regulations governing 
physical and mental standards, and also 
the recommended standards set forth in 
a medical-psychological symposium con- 
ducted by the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center and the Center 
for Safety Edueation. 


Dance Magazine Change 


American Squares magazine, the old- 
est square dance publication in the field, 
will now be published in Moline, Illi- 
nois, by Heritage-American Company. 
New editor, Arvid Olson, has a Master 
of Science in Reereation degree from 
the University of Illinois and many 
years of experience and training in the 
square dance field. The magazine at- 
tempts to give an over-all picture of the 
square dance movement, including all 
of the various aspects, such as square, 
folk, and round dances and material. 
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STATE CALENDAR 


Florida AHPER annual working conference 
Leesburg, Fla—December 3-6 


‘New York State Association conference 
Buffalo—January 22-25 


Michigan AHPER State convention Detroit— 
February 24-26 


STATE MEETINGS 


e Wallace Wesley, newest staff mem- 
ber of the bureau of health education 
of the American Medical Association, 
was the keynote speaker at the Connecti- 
cut AHPER Fall Conference, held at 
Sachem Country House in Guilford on 
October 31. After listening to a full 
report of the findings of the physical 
fitness committee, she outlined “What 
You Can Do in Your Own Program 
with the Physical Fitness Report.” 


e H. Harrison Clarke, formerly of 
Springfield College and now at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, was selected as the 
featured speaker for the Washington 
AHPER Annual Conference to be held 
at the Winthrop Hotel in Tacoma, No- 
vember 18-21. The conference theme, 
“Focus on the Future,” was managed 
by Dave Williams, convention manager, 
and James Hall, Seattle Public Schools, 
program chairman. 


.@ The Annual Fall Workshop of the 


Kentucky AHPER was held at Cumber- 
land Falls State Park, Kentucky, No- 
vember 6-8. The theme was based upon 
the 50th Anniversary of the AAHPER. 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., national execu- 
tive secretary, was a guest of the 
Kentucky Association at that time. 


e Arthur A. Esslinger, president of 
AAHPER and dean of the school of 
health and physical education at the 
University of Oregon, was the featured 
speaker at the 26th annual Louisiana 
AHPER Convention which was held in 
Baton Rouge on November 23. 


e During the latter part of November, 
Ed Durlacher was in the state of 
Louisiana to conduct square dance clin- 
ies for elementary teachers, physical 
education teachers, musie teachers, and 
others interested in square dancing. 
These clinies were held at Centenary 
College in Shreveport and Northwestern 
State College at Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


e The second Louisiana Outdoor Edu- 
eation Workshop, with emphasis on 
elementary school level, was held at 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Lake Bistineau State Park, October 20- 
24. Approximately 150 attended. 


e The Arkansas AHPER held its state- 
wide meeting on November 5 in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. Immediately fol- 
lowing the business meeting presided 
over by Program Chairman Troy Her 
dricks, University of Arkansas, Thomas 
K. Cureton, University of Illinois, ad- 
dressed the conferees on “Personal 
Health and Fitness.” 

The Athletic Division meeting was 
conducted by Don Floyd, Stuttgart, and 
Doris Horton, Hendrix College, Con- 
way, presided over a DGWS panel. 

“The Place of Fitness in High School 
Physical Education Programs” was out- 


cal Education Division meeting. Chair- 
man Joe Barlow, Arkansas A & M Col- 
lege, Monticello, conducted the Student 
Section meeting. 

The Health Education Division met 
under Scott Boyd, Arkansas A & M 
College, Monticello, and Cecil Garrison, 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way, presided over a meeting of the 
Recreation Division. Demonstrations 
were given after the individual meetings 
under the chairmanship of George 
Caristunos, Hot Springs. 


e Nebraska ATIPER members attended 
their state convention on November 20- 
21 at Chadron State Teachers College 
in Chadron, Nebraska. Paul Hunsicker, 
Jniversity of Michigan, attended the 
two-day workshop. 


e “You Are the Profession” was the 
theme of the annual fall conference of 
the District of Columbia AHPER on 
October 17. Conferees were welcomed 
by President Jane 8. Bernot and given 
a brief. orientation by Lucie P. Haid, 
program chairman. 

William W. Blaisdell, D. C. Depart- 
ment of Public Health, spoke on 
“Health Edueation—What Is It?” 
Latin-American social dances were 
taught by Peter Wisher, assisted by stu- 
dents from Gallaudet College. Dave 
Rosenberg, D. C. Reereation Depart- 
ment, and Naney Kane, managing edi- 
tor. of the JouRNAL, gave a demonstra- 
tion-lesson of “Folk Daneing—Fun 
with a Purpose.” “Your Golf” was ex- 
plained by Albert Levine, Sam Snead 
School of Golf. Conferees attended a 
luncheon with Jay B. Nash, executive 
secretary, New York State AHPER, as 
guest speaker. A birthday cake was 
presented to Dr. Nash in honor of his 
78th birthday. 


STATE anv DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


e With the theme “Toe the Line in ’59,” 
Illinois AHPER members attended their 
annual convcation in Springfield on 
November 12-14. W. W. Bauer, M.D., 
American Medical Association, Chicago, 
spoke at the first general session on 
on “What Should We Do To Be Fit?” 

Visits to schools, exhibits, and sports 
clinics and demonstrations formed part 
of the three-day meeting. Panels for 
elementary and secondary school educa- 
tion as well as on the college level were 
available to all the conferees. 

Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, spoke 
on the convention theme at the banquet 
on November 13. The new officers were 
introduced to the conferees and awards 
were also presented. 


AWARDS 


At the 4ist convention of the New 
Jersey Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Randall D. 
Warden received a special citation “in 
grateful recognition of his professional 
service as first president of the Associa- 
tion, 1919-1920.” Mr. Warden was di- 
rector of physical education in Newark 
Public Schools from 1904-1944 and a 
pioneer in the field of physical educa- 
tion. 


Each year the Alabama Association 
for Health, Physical Edueation. and 
Recreation gives one or more Honor 
Awards to members of the profession 
who have served meritoriously for a 
number of years. Recipients of this 
award for the past year were Willis 
Baughman, department of physical edu- 
cation for men, University of Alabama, 
and Cliff Harper, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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AAHPER FILMS 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 

This film, designed to interpret phys- 
ical education to the public, depicts 
a well-rounded and integrated pro- 
gram of physical education for all 
children and youth. Sponsored by 
AAHPER, CPEA, NAPECW, Society 
of State Directors, Athletic Institute. 
Preview: Preview prints with intent 
to purchase may be obtained. Write 
for a request form. Sound, color, 27 
min., 16 mm $135.00 (plus postage 
tion Films. Check below for addi- 
tional information. 


A DESIGN FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


This film shows how a physical edu- 
cation specialist and a_ classroom 
teacher work together to solve some 
of the problems of individual chil- 
cren in the nine and ten-year-old age 
group. Prepared by AAHPER in co- 
operation with Wayne State Uni- 
versity. Prints and preview-to-pur- 
chase prints are available from Wayne 
State University, College of Education, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 

Sound, color, 23 min., 16 mm $190.00 
Black and white. $105.00 


Loopfilms 

LOOPFILMS ON DIVING 

9 loops: 9 fancy dives by an Olympic 
champion. Each dive described and 
rated by Phil Moriaritv, Diving 
Coach, Yale. 
Set complete with adapter. $15.00 


LOOPFILMS ON DIVING FOR GIR 
wonsen OR GIRLS AND 


9 loops: 9 elementary and intermedi- 
ate dives for high school giris and 
college women. Each dive is described 
and rated. 

Set complete with adapter $15.00 oO 
LOOPFILMS ON SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING 

Demonstrated by June Tavlor. 
Set A: 7 loops—$15.00; Set B: 7 loops 
—$15.00; Sets A & B on reel (you cut 
film and splice loops): 16 skills $75.00 
AQ BO A & B on reel 1 


Filmstrips 

SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 
6 filmstrips in full color with cap- 
tions. Available by purchase only, no 
AAHPER-NEA 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6 D. C. 
Please send me the films or filmstrips 
indicated above. 
[ Send information on loan of They 
Grow Up So Fast. 


ADDRESS 

Bill me Check enclosed 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Aids for Public Education 


A grant of $6000 to develop visual 
materials on arthritis and rheumatism 
has been given to the Cleveland Health 
Museum by the Cleveland Chapter of 
the Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion. The project has three major parts. 
The first consists of exhibits placed in 
arthritis clinics and out-patient depart- 
ments to give both patients and their 
families factual information. A second 
group of displays will be shown in more 
public places with more general infor- 
mation. A third series of colored slides 
of the exhibits will be prepared to ac- 
company lectures and discussions. 


AAHPER Film to Reach Nation 


“They Grow Up So Fast,” an 
AAHPER film pointing up the values 
of a good program of physical educa- 
tion, will reach a national audience as 
part of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s 13-week senes of films entitled 
“The School Story.” Each affiliated state 
education association will handle book- 
ings on TV stations in its state. It is 
anticipated that most stations will book 
films weekly during the school year. 


Audio-Visual Training 


Three color films from the Internation- 
al Film Burean Ine., 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, “cago 4, Illinois, present 
the audio-visual training 
and guidan.« il phases of 16mm film 
work, from film handling to supervision, 
as well as the methods, physical require- 
ments, and special techniques, are ex- 
amined. 

Facts About Film. 12% min., color— 
$125. Presents full information on the 
various kinds of film, what film is, who 
uses films, maintaining films, repair of 
films, and an exhaustive study of the 
sources and causes of film damage. 

Facts About Projection. 161, min., 
color—$165. Skillful projection depends 
on comprehension of operating princi- 
ples behind optical and sound section. 

The Audio-Visual Supervisor. 18% 
min., color — $185. Function and re- 
sponsibility of the supervisor of a typi- 
eal audio-visual department are outlined 
—clear statement of a new and growing 
professional field. 


CATALOGS 


1960 Catalog. Visual aids and publica- 
tions for physical education, sports, and 
recreation. The Athletic Institute, 209 
South State St., Uaicago 4, Tl. 


Filmstrips. For all educational levels on 
topics of specific or general interest. 


Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Ine., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Selected Motion Pictures. Over 500 free 
and rental 16mm films offered for com- 
munity or school showing. Association 
Films, Ine., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Educational Films. ilms produced by 
the University of California in many 
fields, including selections on physical 
education and sports. Department of 
Visual Communication, University Ex- 
tension, University of California, 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Sterling-Movies, U.S.A., Central 
Booking Exchange, 100 West Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill, has available eight 
movies on health and nutrition. 


FILMS 

The America’s Cup Races, 1958. 2715 
min., sound, color. Free-loan to schools, 
community organizations, and television 
stations. Outdoor film gives first-hand 
viewing of yacht racing. Association 
Films, Ine., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

The following films are distributed by 
the Center for Mass Communication, a 
Division of Columbia University Press, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 25. 


Your Body Speaks. 12 min., b & w—#50. 
Relationship of posture to muscular ten- 
sion, exercises for developing good pos- 
ture in walking, sitting, standing, and 
climbing stairs are illustrated. 


To Your Health. min., color—#$100. 
A film on aleohol and alcoholism an- 
swers questions of what is aleohol? what 
causes drunkenness? why do _ people 
drink? in clever and effective fashion. 


Waters of Affliction. 14 min., color— 
$100. Film document of a pilot project 
carried out in the Philippines by an in- 
ternational team to combat bilharziasis, 
a disease which afflicts 300,000 islanders. 


Open Your Eyes, 15 min., color—$100. 
How WHO and UNICEF joined with 
the government of Morocco to rid this 
country of blindness through disease. 


We Have the Cure. 14 min., b & w—$25. 
Background of WHO mass campaigns 
against yaws, syphilis, and pinta to 
show how the fight against these diseases 
ean be organized. 


People Like Maria. 28 min., b & w—$125. 
A young Bolivian nurse, newly grad- 
uated from a WHO training course, is 
sent to a remote district in the Andes 
to establish a health center. 
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The index for the 1959 JourNAL (Volume 30) is arranged alphabetically by (1) 
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PART |—SUBJECT MATTER INDEX 


AAHPER 


AAHPER Board of Directors, 1959-€0—30:7: 
83 

AAHPER Committees, 1959-60—30:7:88 

AAHPER District Officers, 1959-60—30:7:84 

AAHPER Division and Section Officers, 1959- 
60—30:7:85 

AAHPER Text Evaluated—30:1:42 

“Dedication Days’ Planned for NEA Center— 
30:1:47 

Division of Safety and Driver Education—30:6: 


38 

Extend Professional Know-How and Vision— 
30:6:45 

Highest Tribute—AAHPER Awards for 1959— 
30:7:28 

Life Members AAHPER—30:8:73 

Membership Directors—30 :7:95 

New Service for AAHPER Ne. a ers, A—Car! A. 
Troester, Jr oo 9:12 

Nominate ae Candidates for 1960 AAHPER 
30: :34 


Plans for AAHPER’s 75th Anniversary—Mabel 
Lee—30 :4:33 

Publications Directors—30:7:95 

R. Tait McKenzie—Adelaide Hunter-—30:8 :42 

Rescue Our Records—D. B. Van Dalen—30:8: 
39 


So You Want to Write for the JourNaL—30;9: 


1 

Society o. State Directors of oat, Physical 
Education, and Recreation—30:7 

State Association Presidents, 1959- 40-80: 7:94 

Three Years of Progress, Report of the 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Project—Julian 
W. Smith—30:1:17 

World-wide Professional Action—John H. Shaw 
—30:8:24 

Years Ahead, The—Delbert Oberteuffer—30:6: 
36 


Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow—Arthur A. 
Esslinger—30 :6:19 
See also Conferences and Conventions 


. Advertisers’ Index 


30:1:80; 30:2:84; 30:3:90; 30:4:83; 30:5: 
80; 30:6:84; 30:7:64; 30:8:80; 30:9:80 


Aquatics 
Backstroke Swimming—Ralph Casey—30:3:78 
No School . . . We're All at the Pool!—Gladys 


L. Beisman—30:1:23 

Common Sense for Fun on the Water—Edward 
K. Capen—39:5:22 

Will Your Swimming Classes end Them Water- 
Safe’—Jack F. Davis—30:4:2 


Athletics 


Athletic Directors National Conference — Lys!e 
Butler—30:7:12 

Athletics for Pre-High ot Age Children— 
Creighton J. Hale—30:9: 

Baseball Tryouts In eohpaieg Sidney Shulman — 
30:3:32 

College or Professional Or Both ?—Donald 

Edwards—30 :2 

Director's Dilemma- L. Smith—30:5:35 

Extramurals—Robert J. Rice—30:8:34 

Inside ae A E. Erickson and Matthew 
C. Resick—30:3: 

Professional Preperstion of the Athletic Coach-—— 
Charles A. Bucher—30:6:2 

Public Relations and Athletics—Wayne Duke— 
30:7:17 

Team work—Harry M. Rice—30:9:30 

See «'so Coaches’ Column 


Audio-Visual Aids 

39:1:65; 30:2:69; 30:4:61:; 30:5:59; 30:6: 
65; 30:7:51; 30:8:71; 30:9:74 

Better Use of Blackboards Aids Physical Edu- 
cators—Don McAfee—30:1:65 

Educational TV—Richard J. Donnelly—30:8:71 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Exercise via Television—Harold Alterowitz—30: 
7:51 

Recreation via TV—Helen T. Mackey—30:5: 

TV in College Education—M. M. 
kenzie—30:2: 


Basic Issues 


How much responsibility should the teacher of 
physical education have in the community rec- 
reation program /—30:4:16 

Is it logical for professional physical educators 
to continue, or to increase, their re*ponsibi i- 
ties in health instruction? Shou'd more em- 
phasis be given in the professional prepara- 
tion of physical educators !/—30:6:14 

Is it now essential for us to re-evaluate our pur- 
poses in physical education so as to determine 
how we can best close the gaps between what 
we know we should do and what we are now 
doing !/—30:1:10 

Should physical education be required! If so at 
what level and to what extent /—30:8:8 A 


Books and Bulletins 


30:2:55; 30:3:55; 30:4:49; 30: 
30:6:51; 30:7:37; 30:8:45; 30:90:45. 
AAHPER Text ‘Evaluated—30: 1:42 


Coaches’ Column 

30:1:54; 30:2:75; 30:23:78; 30:4:58; 30:5: 
53; 30:7:49; 30:9:51 

Backstroke Swimming—Ralph Casey—30:3:78 

Base-Stealing Strategy—Charles Irace—30:4:58 

Defensive in Basketball—Bob Sal- 
mons—30:1:54 

Singles Siraseay in Badminton—Jim Poole—30: 
2:75 

Trends in Middle Distance Distance Run- 
ning-—Dave Rankin—30:5 


Coming Events 


30:1:2; 30:2:2; 30:3:6; 30:4:6; 30:5:2; 30: 
6:2; 30:7:2; 30:8:2; 30:9:2 


Conferences 


Athletic Directors National Conference 
Butler—30:7: 

National Conference on Fitness of Secondary 
School Youth—George H. Grover—30:4:47 
National Conference on Professional Preparation 
of Recreational Personnel—Ellis H. Champlin 

—30:2:8 

National Conference on the Science Core in the 
Physical Education Program— 
Karl C. H. Oermann—30:8° 

1959 WCOTP Meeting—Dorothy 8 S. Ainsworth— 
30:8:17 

World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, The—Dorothy 8S. Ains- 
worth—30:4:41 


Lysle 


Conventions 
sere 1959 Convention, Portland, Oregon— 


Central ‘District AAHPER Waterloo, 
Iowa, April 8-11, 1959—30:3:3 

Highlights (Portland, Grease, 1959) 
-—30:5: 
Eastern eeriet AAHPER Convention, April 
19-23, 1959, Atlantic City, N. J.—30:3:39 
Follow the Oregon Trail to the 1959 AAHPER 
Convention—30 :1:21 

Midwest District AAHPER Convention, April 
15-17, 1959, Indianapolis—30 :3 :42 

Seventy-fourth Anniversary Convention Program, 
Portland, Oregon, March 29-—April 2, 1959— 
30:2:37 

Southern District AAHPER Convention, Febru- 
ary 24-27, 1959-—30:1:44 

Svring Tonic in Portland, Oregon, March 29- 
April 2, 1959—30:3:14 

Your District Convention 1959—30:1:36 


Dance 
—— in the Studio—Eleanor Metheny—30: 
4:46 


Challenge of Dance en The—Claudia Chap- 
line Hood—30:2: 

Choroscript—Ruth 75:65 

Dance and the Deaf—Peter Wisher—30:8 :68 

——, for the Deaf Child—Margaret Murrell— 
30:7:46 

Danes Section Candidates, 1959—30:2:73 

Eyes to See—Bettie Jane Wooten—30:9:61 

Kineseography—Eugene Loring—30:3:81 

Foik Festivals—Edward D. Allen—30:2:31 

Labanotation, Some Implications of Movement 
Literacy—Maria Nicholson—30:1:69 

What Is New in Square Dancing /—Miriam Gray 
—30:2:19 

See also Spotlight on the Dance 


Editor’s Mail 
30:1:6; 30:2: 30:3:10; 36:4:10; 30:5:6; 
30:6:4; 30:7:6; 30:9:6 


Fitness 


Celebrate National Youth Fitness Week in Your 
Community—Louis E. Means—30:3:12 

Fit for College—Charles A. Bucher—30:5:12 

Fitness Through Fairs—Earl L. Harris-—-30:5: 


17 

Highest Priority on Education for Health and 
Fitness—30 :8 :29 

How Fit Are You?—R. H. Pohndorf—30:4: 
36 

How to Fit in Fitness Testing—Helen M. Starr 
—30:3:18 

Motivation for Fitness—Richard U. Have!—30: 
7:18 


National Conference on Fitness of Secondary 
School Youth—George H. Grover—30:4:47 

Operation Fitness—U.S.A.—30:1:25 

Physical Fitness—Our Primary Objective—Carl 
E, Willgoose—30:8: 

Questions and Answers, AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test—30:4:2 

Sonoma County Fair—Ted H. Hucklebridge— 
30:5:18 


Theodore Roosevelt, Man of Action—Tribute to 
an Early Exponent of Fitness—Leona Hol- 
brook—30:1:48 

See also Keeping Up with Fitness 


Health Education 


Answers to Health Questions in Physical Edu- 
cation—30:1:32; 30:2:33; 30:3:35 

Co-operative Aetion- -30:8:38 

Essentials of Good College Teaching, The—Rob- 
ert D. Russell—30:7:26 

Family Life Education Bibliography—30: 

Health Problem Check List, A—Wesley P. cae 
man and Bruce L. Bennett—30:9:28 

More Than a Place to Eat—Lucy K. Tokheim— 
30:2:25 

Professional Unity in Health Education — Ed- 
ward B. Johns—30:6:32 

School Environment and Dental Health—Wil- 
liam A. Jordan, J. G. Neal, and Salvador E. 
Valento—30 :5:25 

Total College Health Programs—Charles E. Rich- 
ardson—30 :3 :23 


How We Do It 
30:1:57; 30:4:75; 30:8:65 


Bounce Baseball—William F. Celestino—30:4:76 
Boxball (Miniature Baseball) —Nick F. Senter— 


30:8:66 

End Basketball—Robert E. Neitzling— 
30:1: 

Hinke (Danish Hopskotch )—Bruce R. Morris— 
80:1:57 


Jail Dodge Ball—Frances Winter—30:4:75 
Kabaddi—Doris Buxton—30:4:75 

Rotation Tennis—Robert F. Von Drak-—30:8:66 
Wall Smash—Phyllis Ford—30:8 :65 
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Ideas That Score 


80:3:73; 30:5:61; 30:9:59 

All- Purpose Outdoor Markers—Neil D. Halder- 
man and Stanley MacFarlane—30:9:60 

Class Schedule Board—Doris A. Meek—30:9:59 

Equipping the Program in a Small High School 
—Richard Mulvihill—30:5:61 

Hula Hoop Comes to the Swimming Pool, The— 
Tobey Schein—30:9:59 

Inside Baseball—Carl E. Ericksov and Matthew 
C. Resick—30:3:73 

Loop Film for Coaching Purposes—Cecil Garri- 
son—30:9:60 

Marking the a by Megaphones—Edward Rie- 
uer—30:3: 

Portable Gym , am Louis Zinsmeister—30 :3:74 

Using Community Facilities for Physical Edu- 
cation Classes—John H. Jenny—30:9:60 

Wire Sculpture—Ruth Lindsey—30:5:61 


In Memoriam 


Ralph W. Leighton—50 :2:81 
Charles H. McCloy—30:8:79 
William F. Meredith—30 :7 :63 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe—30:5:27 
J. E. Rogers—30 :7 :63 


International Relations 


International Council for —orag] Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation—30:8: 

1959 WCOTP Meeting, a: S. Ains- 
worth—30 :8:17 

People-To-People Sports Committee—Edward P. 
F. Eagan—30:8:22 

Salute to NATO—Dorothy S. Ainsworth—30:3: 
66 


World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, The—30:4:41 
World-wide Professional Action—John H. Shaw 


International Scene 


30:1:56; 30:2:66; 30:3:65; 
45; 30:8:57; 30:9:63 

American Looks at Canadian Physical Education, 
An—Stratton F. Caldwell—30:9 :63 

Exchange Teaching—An Educator’s Experience 
—Shirley M. Price—30:2:66 

Index and Abstracts of Foreign Physical Educa- 
tion Literature, Review of—Henry J. Montoye 
and C. H. MecCloy—30:3:65; 30:4:63 

International on Physical Education 
—D. B. Dill—30:7:45 

Physical Education in Indonesia 
30:8:57 

World Health Organization Has Anniversary— 
Richard I. Miller—30:1:56 


80:4:63; 30:7: 


L. Ong— 


Intertherapy Relations 
30:7:43; 30:8:70; 30:9:55 


Keeping Up with Fitness 

80:2:76; 80:38:77; hee 4:55; 
71; 30:8:51; 30:9:57 

Meet the iii, 

30 :2:63; 30:3:75; 30:4:72; 30:6:61: 30:8:59 

Graduate we 4 and Research—Donald B. Swe- 
gan—30:3: 

News across the Nation 

30:1:72; 30:2:79; 30:3:85; 30:4:80; 30:5. 
77; 30:6:78; 30:7:60; 30:8:76; 30:9:71 


Notes from Association Headquarters 


30:1:71; 30:2:77; 30:4:79; 30:5:73; 30:6: 
10; 30:7:10; 30:8:12; 30:9:10 

Outdoor Education ~ 

30:4:57; 30:5:51; 30:6:59; 30:7:54; 30:8: 
55; 30:9:53 


Classrooms Move Outdoors—Jean M. Young— 
30:9:26 

Family Camping Boom—Reynold E. Carlson— 
30:5:33 

Parent Response to Scnool Camping—Donald 
Hammerman and Robert Weirick—30:9:53 

Ready with Advice and Help—National Associa- 
tion of Angling and Casting Clubs and Na- 

13:30 

Three Years of Progress, Report of the AAHPER 
Education Project—Julian W. Smith 
—30:1:17 


Olympics 

Make the or Games Your 1960 Vacation 
Goal—30:5:14 

Olympic Tour—Join Now—30:8:14 

Principles of the Olympic Movement — Avery 
Brundage—30 :8 :25 
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Physical Education, Adapted 


We Can Serve the Students with Disabilities—- 
Agnes M. Hooley—30:3:45 
See also Intertherapy Relations 


Physical Education, General 


Answers to Health Questions in Physical Educa- 
tion—30:1:32; 30:2:33; 30:3:35 

Are Our Physical Education Grades Fair ?— 
Marion R. Broer—30:3:27 

At the Crossroads, An Examination of American 
Physical Education at a Critical Stage— 
George K. Makechnie—30:1:24 

Cure for Coaching Headaches — Barbara Jane 
Coates and N. Ruth Reed—30:4:34 

Effective Student Leadership—Eloise M. Jaeger 
and Else H. Bockstruck—30 :9 :32 

Emasculation of Physical Education, 
Harold Alterowitz—30 :4:39 

Growth and Development of the Junior High 
School Student—Ann- S. Espenschade — 

2:22 


Implementation of Research Findings in the 
Junior High School Physical Education Pro- 
gram, The-—Nelson G. Lehsten—30:2:23 

It Could Happen Most Anywhere—Benjamin H. 
Massey—30:9: 

M.Q. Is as Important as the I.Q., The—John H. 
Jenny—30 :4:23 

My 12 Little ee M. Rese—30:4:43 

Reading and Physical Education—James H. 
Humphrey—30 :5:30 

Resource Teachers in Elementary School Physical 
Education—Ruth W. Douthit—30:5:32 

Shape the Game To Fit the Players—Esther 
LaRowe—30:5:24 - 

Should Physical Education Be Required During 
the Program ?—Robert A. 
Montebello—30 :9: 

H. Solley and C. Frazier Damron—30:5 

Sports Activity for Girls (during tat 
Period)—Marijorie Phillips, Katharine Fox, 
and Olive Young—30:9:23 


Physical Education, Program 


Automation Arrives on the Tennis Court—Judy 
Barta—30 :2:29 

Begin with the Vv olley, a New Approach to Teach- 
ing Tennis—Barbara R. Southward—30:2:28 

Drill and Skill before the Kill (Tennis)—Mary 
M. Frederick—30:1:30 

Exercise Via Television—Harold 
80:7:51 

First Lessons in Fencing—Elizabeth Dow— 
30:8:36 

Free Exercise—John Piscopo—30 :9:39 

Homework in Physical Education——-Greyson 
Daughtrey—30:7:23 

How to Teach the Underhand Pass in Volleyball 

Ralph L. Wickstrom—30:1:19 

Logging Goes Modern—Paul W. 
30:7:20 

New Twist in Camping, A—Eric Hughes and 
Everett W. Woodward—30:5:40 

Sports Skills with a Future—David W. Snyder 
—30:9:34 

See also specific headings—Aqnatics: Athletics; 
Coaches’ Column; Dance; How We Do It 


Alterowitz— 


Hutinger— 


Products Parade 


30:1:59; 30:3:68; 30:4:67; 
°30: 7:53; 30:8: 75 


30:5:71; 80: 


Professional Education and Recruitment 


Building Professional Pride through Professional 
Reading —Ray O. Duncan—30:6:34 

College and Inservice Education, The—John D. 
Lawther—30 :6:2 

Frustration or (> ’—Agnes L. Stoodley— 
830:6:35 

Future Demand for Teachers in Health and 
Physical Education—Ray C. Maul—30:6:40 

Majors Speak, The—James G. Mason—30:6:24 

National Conference on Professional Preparation 
of Recreation Personnel—Ellis H. Champlin— 
80:2:8 

National Conference on the Scie ce Core in the 
Physical Education Professional Program— 
Karl ©. H. Oermann—30:8:35 

One-Day Schools of Instruction—Jessie Garrison 
Mehling—30 :3:34 

Operation Bootstrap in Teacher Education Pro- 
grams—Vernon S. Sprague—30:6: 

Professional Preparation of wd Athletic Coach— 
Charles A. Bucher—30:6:2 

Professional Unity in Health Education—Ed- 
ward B. Johns—30:6:32 

Physical Educator's Education, 
Haas—30 :4:26 

Putting the Ad into Recruitment—Emma M. 
Cappelluzzo—30 :6:30 

Recruitment Scoreboard in Recreation—Willard 
C. Sutherland—30:6:25 


The—Werner 


The 


Recruitment Via Early Leadership—Marjorie S. 
Larsen—30:6:31 
Teacher Recruitment—When! How /—30:6:30 


Public Relations 
Public — and Athletics—Wayne Duke— 
30:7 


in Physical Education — Greyson 
Daughtrey—30:7 :2 


Recreation 


Community School Clinic, The—Peter L. Clancy 

30:7:24 

Five Keys to Safety on the Playground—Edward 
H. Thacker—-30 :4:24 

Four-Wheeled Fun in Pontiac, Michigan—Jean 
M. Young—30:3:28 

Fun Knows No Age—Harry Grabner—30:4:37 

Inter-Agency Recreation Council, An—Ernest V. 
Blohm—30 :3:25 

National Conference on Professional Preparation 
of Recreation Personnel—Ellis H. Champlin— 
30:2:8 

Planning for Play—Arthur E. .dorr—30:1:39 

Preparing the Recreation Budget—Taylor Dodson 
—30:8:30 

PTA Believes in Recreation for American Youth, 
The—Leon G. Green—30:5:28 

Recruitment Scoreboard in Recreation—Willard 
C. Sutherland—30 :6:25 

Recreation via TV—Helen T. Mackey—30:5:59 

Ro'ler Skating in Oceanside, New York—30:3:29 

What Is New in Square Dancing /—Miriam Gray 
—30:2:19 


Recreational Therapy 
80:1:62; 30:2:61; 30:3:71; 
55; (discontinued) 


30:4:71; 30:5: 


Research 


AAHPER’s Scientists—Raymond A. 
30:9:17 

Effective Student Leadership—Eloise M. Jaeger 
and Else H. Bockstruck—30:9:32 

Graduate Study and Research—Donald B. Swe- 
gan—30:3:75 

Growth and Development of the Junior High 
School Student—Anna S. Espenschade—30: 
2:22 


Weiss— 


Implementation of Research Findings in the 
Junior High School Physical Education Pro- 
gram, The—Nelson G. Lehsten—30 :2 

Recommendations from Women ener and 
Gynecologists about Sports Activity for Girls 
—30:9:23 

ch Says 

What _ Says About Athletics for Pre 
High School Age Children—Creighton J. Hale 
—30:9:19 


“Yes’—-Karl W. Bookwalter— 


Research Bulletin 


30:2:65; 30:3:89; 30:4:65; 30:5:69; 30:6:69, 
80:8:61; 30:9:67 


Safety 

Accidents Don't Just Happen—Warren E. Smith 
—30:4:31 

Five Keys to Safety on the Playground—Ed- 
ward H. Thacker—30:4:24 

Is Safety Knowledge Enough ?—Lloyd C. Jenkins 
—30:4:44 

Measure for a Successful _—" Program— 
George A. Stromgren—30:8 :27 

Organizing for Safety—A. E. ‘‘Joe” 
80:7:19 

Old Method of Resuscitation Gains New Recogni- 
tion, An—William H. Creswell—30 :2:12 

Safe Living, 1959-1969—A Prediction—J. Duke 
Elkow—30:4:21 

Safety Belts—A of Prevention—Murray 
D. Segal—30:9: 

our George T. Stafford 
—30: 

Will Swimming Classes Them Water- 
Safe !—Jack F. Davis—30:4:2 


Florio— 


Sports for Girls - Women 


80:1:68; 80:2:7 80:3:67; (discontinued) 


Spotlight on the Dance 
30:1:69; 30:2:73; 30:3:81; 30:4:69; 30: 
5:65; 30:6:75; 30:7:46; 30:8:68; 30:9:61 
State and soapige Association News 
80:1:77; 80:2 oa 8:88; 80:5:75; 30: 
6:81; 36:68:77; 73 
What They Said 
»):1:80; 30:3:33; 30:4:85; 30:7:8; 30:9:36 
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PART — AUTHOR AND TITLE INDEX 


A 
1959 Convention, Portland, Oregon-— 


AAHPER. Text Evaluated—30:1:42 

AAHPER's Scientists—Raymond A. Weiss— 
30:9:17 

Accidents Don’t Just Happen—Warren F. Smith 
—30:4:31 

Ainsworth, Dorothy S.—The 1959 WCOOTP 
Meeting—30:8:17; Salute to NATO—30:3:66 

Allen, Edward D.—Folk Festivals—30 :2:31 

All-Purpose Outdoor Markers—Neil D 
mau and Stanley MacFarlane—30:9:6 

Alterowitz, Harold—The Emasculation Phys 
ical Education—30: 4:39; Exercise via Tele- 
vision—30:7:51 

American Looks at Canadian Physical Education, 
An—Stratton F. Caldwell—30:9:63 

ae Present Award to Eisenhower—30: 

Anderson, William G.—Ben Miller—30:7:22 

Answers to Health Questions in Physical Educa- 
tion—30:1:32; 30:2:33; 30:3:35 

Are Our Physical Education Grades Fair ?— 
Marion R. Broer—30 :3:27 

At the Crossroads, An Examination of American 
Physical Education at a Critical Stage— 
George K. Makechnie—30:1:24 

Athletic Ts National Conference 
Butler—30:7: 

Athletics for Ke High — Age Children— 
Creighton J. Hale—30:9 

Athletics in the 
30:4:46 

Automation Arrives on the Tennis Court—Judy 
Barta—30:2:29 


Lysle 


Metheny— 


Backstroke Swimming—Ralph Casey—30:3:78 

Barta, Judy—Automation Arrives on the Tennis 
Court—30 :2:29 

Baseball Tryouts Indoors—Sidney 
30:3:32 

Base-Stealing Strategy——Charles Irace—30:4:58 

Begin with the Volley, a New Approach to Teach- 
ing Tennis—Barbara R. Southward—30 :2:28 

Beisman, Gladys L.—No School . . . We're All 
at the Pow !—30:1:23 

Bennett, Bruce L., aud Cushman, Wesley P.— 
A Health Problem Check List—30:9:28 

Better Use of Blackboards Aids Physical Edu- 
cators—Don McAfee—30:1:65 

Blohm, Ernest V.—Inter-Agency 
Council, An—30:3:25 

Bockstruck, Else H., and Jaeger. Eloise M.— 
Effective Student Leadership—30:9:32 

Bookwalter, Karl W.—Research Says “Yes’’— 
30:9:22 

Bounce Baseball—William F. Celestino—30:4:76 

Boxball (Miniature Baseball)—Nick F. Senter— 
30:8:66 

Broer, Marion R.—Are Bad Physical Education 
- Grades Fair !—30:3:2 

Brundage, Avery—Prince aa of the Olympic 
Movement—30 :8 :25 

Bucher, Charles A.—Fit for College—30:5:12; 
alee Preparation of the Athletic Coach 

Building Professional Pride through Professienal 
Reading—Ray O. Duncan—30:6:34 

Butler, Directors National Con- 
ference—30: 

Buxton, 4: 


c 


Caldwell, Stratton F.—An American Looks at 
Canadian Physical Education—30 :9 :63 

Capen, Edward K.—Common Sense for Fun on 
the Water—30:5:22 

Cappelluzzo, Emma M.—Putting the Ad into 
Recruitment—30 :6:30 

Carlson, Reynold E.—Family Camping Boom— 
30:5:33 

Casey, Ralph—Backstroke Swimming—30 :3:78 

Celebrate National Youth Fitness Week in Your 
Community—Louis E. Means—30:3:12 

Celestino, William F.—Bounce Baseball—30 :4:76 

Central District AAHPER Convention, April 
8-11, 1959, Waterloo, lowa—30:3:37 

Challenge of Dance a The—Claudia 
Chapline Hood—-30: 

Champlin, Ellis H.- oNatlonal Conference on Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Recreation Personnel 
—30:2:8 

Choroscript—Ruth Grauert—30 :5:65 

Clancy, Peter L.-—The Community School Clinic 
—30:7:24 

Class Schedule Board—Doris A. Meek—30:9:59 

Classrooms Move Outdoors—Jean M. Young— 
30:9:26 

Coates, Barbara Jane, and Reed, N. Ruth—Cure 
for Coaching Headaches—30:4:34 


Shulman— 


Recreation 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


College and Inservice Education, The—John D. 
Lawther—30 :6:29 

College or Professional Ball? Or Both ?’—Donald 
K. Edwards—380 :2 :27 

Common Sense for Fun on the Water—Edward 
K. Capen—30 :5:22 

Community School Clinic, The—Peter L. Clancy 
—30:7:24 

Convention Highlights (Portland, Oregon, 1959) 
—30:5:20 

Co-operative Action—30:8:38 

Creswell, William H.—An Old Method of Re- 
suscitation Gains New Recognition—30:2:12 

Cure for Coaching Headaches—Barbara Jane 
Coates and N. Ruth Reed—30:4:34 

Cushman, Wesley P., and Bennett, Bruce L.— 
A Health Problem Check List—30:9:28 


Dance and the Deaf—Peter Wisher—30 :8 :68 

Dance for the Deaf Child—Margaret Murrel— 
30:7 :46 

Dance Section Candidates, 1959-—30:2:73 

Daughtrey, Greyson—Homework in Physical 
Education—30 :7 :23 

Davis, Jack F.—Will Your aes Classes 
Make Them Water-Safe ?—30 :4 

“Dedication Days’ Planned for NEA Center— 
30:1:47 

Defensive Fundamentals in 
Salmons—30:1:54 

Dill, D. Symposium on Phys- 
ical Education—30:7: 

Director's L. Smith—30 :5:35 

Division of Safety and Driver Education— 


Basketball—Bob 


Dodson, Taylor—Preparing the Recreation 
Budget—30 :8 :30 

Donnelly, Richard J.—Educational TV—30:8:71 

Douthit, Ruth W.-—Resource Teachers in Ele- 
mentary School Physical Education—30:5:32 

Dow, Lessons in Fencing— 
30:8:% 

Drill a Skill before the Kill (Tennis)——Mary 
M. Frederick—30:1:30 

Duke, Wayne—Public Relations and Athletics— 
80:7:17 


Duncan, Ray O.—Building Pride 
through Professional Reading—30:6:3 


Eagan, Edward P. People Sports 
Committee—30 :8: 

Eastern District Avril 19-23, 1959, 
Atlantic City, N. J.—30:3:39 

Educational TV—Richard J. Donnelly—30:8:71 

Edwards, Donald K.—College or Professional 
Ball? Or Both ?—30:2:27 

Effective Student Leadership—Eloise M. Jaeger 
end Else H. Bockstruck—30:9 :32 

Elkow, J. Duke—Safe Living, 1959-1969—A 
Prediction——30 :4:21 

Emasculation of Physical Education, The—Har- 
old Alterowitz—30 :4:39 

End Zone Basketball—Robert E. Neitzling— 
30:1:58 

Equipping the Program in a Small High Schoo! 
—Richard Mulvihill—30 :5 :61 

Erickson, Carl E. and Resick, Matthew C.—In- 
side Baseball—30:3:73 

Espenschade, Anna S.—Growth and Development 
of the Junior High School Student—30:2:22 

Essentials of Good College Teaching, The— 
Robert D. Russell—30:7:26 

Esslinger, Arthur A.—yYesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow—30 :6:19 

Exchange Teaching—An Educator’s Experience 

—Shirley M. Price—30 :2:66 

Exercise Via Television—Harold Alterowitz— 
30:7:51 

Extramurals—Robert J. Rice—30:8:34 

Eyes to See—Bettie Jane Wooten—30:9:61 


F 


Family Boom—Reynold E. 
80:5:33 

Family Life Education Bibliography—30 :5 :37 

First: Lessons in Fencing-——Elizabeth Dow— 
30:8:36 

Fit for College—Charles A. Bucher—30:5:12 

Fitness Through Fairs—Earl L. Harris—30:5:17 

Five Keys to Safety on the Playground—Edwar 1 
H. Thacker—30 :4:24 

Florio, A. E. “Joe’’—Organizing for Safety— 
80:7:19 

Folk Festivals—Edward D. Allen—30:2:31 

Foilow the Oregon ig to the 1959 AAHPER 
Convention—30:1: 

Ford, Phyllis—Wall —80:8:65 

Four-Wheeled Fun in Pontiac, Michigan—-Jean 
M. Young—30:3:28 


Carlson— 


Fox, Katharine; Young, Olive; and Philips, 
Marjorie—Sports Activities for Girls—30:9:23 

Frederick, Mary M.—Drill and Skill before the 
Kill (Tennis)—30:1:30 

Free Exercise—John Piscopo—30 :9:39 

Frustration or Adventure /—Agnes L. Stoodley— 
30:6:35 

Fun Knows No Age—Harry Grabner—30:4:37 

Future Demand for Teachers in Health and 
Physical Education—Ray C. Maul—30:6:40 


G 


Garrison, Occil—I oop Film for Coaching Pur- 
noses—30 :9 :60 

«bner, Bern —-Fun Knows No Age—30:4:37 

G «uate Study and Research—Donald B. Swe- 
&.-i—30:3:7 

Grauert, Ruth—Choroscript —30 :5:65 

Gray, Miriam—What Is New in Square Danc- 
ing ?—30:2:19 

Green, Leon G.—The PTA Believes in Recreation 
for American Youth—30:5:28 

Grover, George H.—National Conference on Fit- 
ness of Secondary School Youth—30:4:47 

Growth and Development of the Junior High 
School Student—Anna S. Espenschade—30: 
2:22 


Haas, Werner—The Physical Educator's Educa- 
tic n—30 :4:26 

Halderman, Neil D., and MacFarlane, Stanley— 
All-Purpose Outdoor Markers—30:9:60 

Hale, Creighton J.—Athletics for Pre-High School 
Age Children—30 :9:19 

Hammerman, Donald, and Weirick, Robert— 
Parent Response to School Camping—30 :9:53 

Harris, Earl L.—Fitness Through Fairs—30: 

Havel, Richard C.—Motivation for Fitness— 
30:7:18 

Health Problem Check List, A-—-Wesley P. Cush- 
man and Bruce L. Bennett—30:9:28 

Highest Priority = Education for Health and 
Fitness-—30:8: 

Highe ‘Tribute AAHPER Awards for 1959— 
80 


Hinke (Danish Hopscotch )—Bruce R. Morris— 


30: 7 
Roosevelt, Men of 
Action—30:1 


Homework “Physica Education—Greyson 
Daughtrey—30:7 

Hood, Claudia of Dance 
Therapy, The—30:2:17 

Hooley, Agnes M.—We Can Serve the Students 
with Disabilities —30:3:45 

How Fit Are You?’—R. H. Pohndorf—30:4:36 

How to a In Fitness Testing—Helen M. Starr 
—30:3:18 

How to Teach the Underhand Pass in Volleyball 
—Ralph L. Wickstrom-—-30:1:19 

Hucklebridge, Ted H.—Soaoma County Fair— 
30:5:18 

Hughes, Eric, and Woodward, Everett W.—A 
New Twist in Camping——30:5:40 

Hula Hoop Comes to the Swimming Pool, The— 
Tobey Schein—30:9:59 

Humphrey, James H.—Reading and Physical 
Education—30 :5:30 

Hunter, Adelaide—R. Tait McKenzie—30:8:42 

Hutinger, Paul W.—Logging Goes Modern— 
30:7:20 


Ikeda, Namiko—Japanese Impressions of USA— 
30:8:59 

Imp'ementation of Research Findings in the 
Junior High School Physical Education Pro- 
gram, The—Nelson G. Lehsten—30 :2 :23 

Index and Abstracts of Foreign Physic al Educa- 
tion Literature, Review of—Henry J. Montoye 
and C. H. MeCloy—30:3:65 

Inside Baseball—Carl E. Erickson and Matthew 
C. Resick—30:3:73 

Inter-Agency Recreation Council, An—Ernest ve 

:2 


5 

International Council for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, ard Recreation—30:8:19 

Internationa Symposium on Physical Education 
—D. B. Dill—30:7:45 

Trace, Charles—Base-Stealing Strategy—30:4:58 

Is Safety Knowledge Enough !—Lioyd C. Jenkins 
—30:4:44 

It Could Happen a Anywhere—Benjamin H. 
Massey—30:9: 


J 
Jaeger, Eloise M., and Bockstruck, Else H.— 


Effective Student Leadership—30:9:32 
Jail Dodge Ball—Frances Winter—30:4:75 
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Jenkins, Fre C.—Is Safety Knowledge Enough? 
—30:4:44 

Jenny, Fohn H.—The M.Q. Is as Important as 
the I1.Q.—30:4:23; Using Community Facili- 
ties for Physical Education—30 :9 :60 

Johns, Edward B.—Professional Unity in Health 
Education—30 : 6:32 

Jordan, William A.; Neal, J. G.; and Valento, 
Salvador E.—School Environment and Dental 
Health—30 :5:25 


Kobad‘i—Doris Buxton—30:4:75 

Kineseography—Eugene Loring—30:3:81 

Knuttgen, Howard—Oath upon Attaining the 
Ph.D.—30:8:79 


L 


Labanotation, Some— Implications Movement 
i :69 


LaRowe, Esther—Shape ‘the Sus to Fit the 
Players—30 :5:24 

Larsen, Marjorie S.—Recruitment Via Early 
Leadership-——30 :6:31 

Lawther, John D.—The College and Inservice 
Education——30 :6:29 

Leavitt, Norma—co-editor of Basic Issues, q.v. 

Lee, Mabel—Plans for AAHPER'’s 75th Anniver- 
sary—30:4:33 

Lehsten, Nelson G.—Implementation of Research 
Findings in the Junior High School Physical 
Education Program, The—30:2:23 

Life Members AAHPER—30:8:73 

Lindsey, Ruth—Wire Sculpture—30:5:61 

Logging Goes Modern—Paul W. Hutinger— 
30:7 :20 

Loop Film ba ee Purposes—Cecil Garri- 
son—30: 

Loring, :3:81 


M 


McAfee, Don—-Better Use kboards Aids 
Physical Educators—30:1: 

McCaffrey, Doris—Americ of 
Russia—30 :8:59 

MacFarlane, Stanley, and Halderman, Neil D.— 
All- Purpose Outdoor Markers—30 :9:60 

Mackenzie, N. M.—TV in Co'lege Physical Edu- 
cation—30 :2:69 

McKenzie, R. Tait—Portrait of a Pioneer— 
Adelaide Hunter—30:8 :42 

Mackey, Helen T.—Recreation via TV—30:5:59 

Majors Speak, The—James G. Mason—20:6 

Make the Olympic Games Your 1960 Vacation 
Goel—30:5:14 

Makechnie, George K.—At the Crossroads, An 
Examination of American Physical Education 
at a Critical Stage—30:1:24 

Marking the Field by Megaphones—Edward 
Rieder—30:3:73 

Mason, James G.—The Majors Speak—30:6:24 

Massey, Benjamin H.—It Could Happen Most 
Anywhere—30 :9:8 

Maul, Ray C.—Future Demand for Teachers in 
Health and Physical Education—30:6:40 

Means, Louis E.—Celebrate National Youth 
Fitness Week in Your Community—30:3:12; 
Editor of Keeping Up with Fitness, q.v. 

Measure for a Successful — Program— 
George A. Stromgren—30 :8 :2 

Meek, Doris A.—Class Schedule “Board—30: 9:59 

Mehling, Jessie Garrison—One-Day Schools of 
Instruction—30 :3:34 

Metheny, Eleanor—aAthletics in the Studio— 
30:4:46 


Midwest District AAHPER Convention, April 
15-17, 1959, Indianapolis—30 :3 :42 

Miller, Ben W.—W illiam G. Anderson—30 :7:22 

Miller, Richard I.—World th 
Has Anniversary—30:1: 

Mineshige, Shinjiro— Japanese and American 
Programs Compared—30 :8:59 

tebello, Robert A.—Should Physical Educa- 

tion Be a During the Undergraduate 
Program /—30:9:35 

Montoye, Henry J., and McCloy, C. H.—Index 
and Abstracts of Foreign Physical Education 
Literature—30 :3:65; 30:4:63 

More than a Place to Eat—Luey K. Tokheim— 


30:2:2 
Dorothy R.—eJitor of Research Bulletin, 


om, Arthur E.—Planning for P!ay—30:1:39 

Morris, Bruce R.—Hinke (Danish Hopseotch)— 
30:1:57 

Motivation for Fitness—Richard C. Havel— 
30:7:18 

M.Q. Is as ree as the I.Q., The—John H. 
denny—50 :4:23 

Mulvihill, Richard—E quipping the Program in a 
Small High School—30:5:61 

Murrel, Margaret—Dance for the Deaf Child— 


30:7:46 
12 Little Helpers—Georgia M. Rese— 
0:4:43 
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National Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs—Ready with Advice and Help—30:3:31 

National Conference on Fitness of Secondary 
School Youth-—George H. Grover—30:4:47 

National Conference on Professional Preparation 
of Recreation Personnel—Ellis H. Champlin— 
30:2:8 

National Conference on the Science Core in the 
Physical Education Professional Program— 
Karl C. H. Oermann—30:8:35 

National Rifle Association—Ready with Advice 
and Help—30:3:30 

N Robert E.—End Zone Bxsketball— 


New Service for a Members, A—Carl A. 
Troester, Jr.—30:9: 

New Twist in 
Everett W. Woodward—30:5:40 

Nicholson, Maria—Labanotation, Some Implica- 
tions of Movement Literacy—30:1:€9 

1959 WCOTP Meeting, The—Dorcthy S. Ains- 
worth—30:8:17 

Nominate Your — fee 1960 AAHPER 
Awards—30:7:34 

No School . We're All at the Pool!—Gladys L. 
Beisman—30: 1:23 


Oath upen Attaining the Ph.D.—Howard Knutt- 
gen—0:8:79 

Oberteuyer, Delbert—The Years Ahead—30 :6:36 

Oermann, Karl C. F.—National Conference on 
the Science Core in the Physical Education 
Professional Program—30 :8:35 

Old Method of Resuscitation Gains New Recog- 
nition, An—William H. Creswell—30:2:12 

Olympic Tour—Join Now—39:8:14 

One-Day Schools of Instruction—Jessie Garrison 
Mehling—30 :3:34 

Ong, S. L.—Physical Education in Indonesia— 
30:38:57 

Operation Bootstrap in Teacher Education Pro- 

Operation Fitness—U.S.A.—30:1: 

Organizing for E. Jee” 
30:7:19 


Parent Response to School Camping—Donald 
Hammerman and Robert Weirick—30:9:53 
People-To-People Sports Committee—Edward P. 

F. Eagan—30 :8 :22 
Phillips, Marjorie; Fox, Katharine; and Young, 
Olive—Sports Activities for Girls—30:9:23 
in Indonesia—S. L. Ong—— 
30: 
Physical. "Béncater’s 
Haas—30 :4:26 
Physical Fitness—Our Primary Objective-—Carl 
BE. Willgoose—30 :8 :32 

Piscopo, John— Free Exercise—30 :9:39 

Planning for Play—Arthur E. Morr—30:1:39 

Plans for AAHPER’s 75th Anniversary—Mabvcl 
Lee—30 :4.:33 

Pohndorf, R. H.—How Fit Are You ?—30:4:36 

Poole, lta Strategy in Badminion— 
30:2: 

Portable Bars—Louis Zinsmeister—30 :3:74 

Preparing the Recreation Budget—Taylor Dod- 
son—30:8:30 

Price, Shirley M.—Exchange Teaching—An Edu- 
eator’s Experience—30 :2 :66 

Principles of the Olympic Movement—Avery 
Brundage—30 :8:25 

Professional Preparation of the Athletic Coach— 
Charles A. Bucher—30:6:27 

Professional Unity in Health Education—Ed- 
ward B. Johns—30:6:32 

PTA Believes in Recreation for ‘ipa Youth, 
The—Leon G. Green—30:5:2 

Public Relations and Athletion ayne Duke— 
30:7:17 

Putting the Ad nt—Emma M. 
Cc appelluzzo—30:6 


Question and Answers, AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test—30:4:29 


Hughes and 


Florio— 


Education, The—Werner 


Rankin, Dave—Trends in Middle Distance and 
Distance Running—30:5:53 

Reading and Education—James H. 
Humphrey—30:5:3 

Ready with Advice mee Help—30:3:31 

Recreation via TV—Helen T. Mackey—30:5:59 

Recruitment Scoreboard—Willard C. Sutherland 

—30:6:25 

Recruitment Via Leadership—Marjorie 8S. 
Larsen—30 :6:3 

Reed, N. Ruth, pee Coates, Barbara Jane—Cure 
for Coaching Headaches —30 :4:34 


Rescue Our Records—D. B. Van Dalen—30:8:39 

Rese, Georgia M.—My 12 Little Helpers— 
30:4:43 

Research Says ‘‘Yes’’—-Karl W. Bookwalter— 
30:9:22 

Resource Teachers in Elementary School _— 
Education—Ruth W. 30:5:3 

Rice, Harry M.—Teamwork—30:9:30 

Rice, Robert J.—Extramurals—30 :8 :34 

Richardson, Charles E.—Total College Health 
Programs—30 :3 :23 

Rieder, Edward—Marking the Field by Mega- 
phones—30 :3:73 

Roller Skating in Oceanside, New York—30:3:29 

Rotation Tennis—Robert F. Von Drak—30:8:66 

Russell, Robert D.—The Essentials of Good 
College Teaching—30 :7 :26 


Ss 


Safe Living, 1959-1969—A Prediction—J. Duke 
Elkow—30 :4:21 
Safety Belts—A of Prevention—Murray 


Safety—Your T. Stafford 
—30:8:6 

Salmons, Fundamentals in Bas- 
ketball—30 :1: 

Salute te NATO—Dorothy s. 
30:3 :66 

Schein, Tobey—The red Pt Comes to the 
Swimming Pool—30:9: 

School Environment and mene Health—W illiam 
A. Jordan, J. G. Neal, and Salvador E. 
Valento—30 :5:25 

Segal, Murray D.—Safety Belts—A Pound of 
Prevention—30 :9:37 

Senter, Nick F.—Boxball (Miniature Baseball )— 

78:66 


Ainsworth— 


Seventy-fourth Anniversary Convention Program, 
Portland, Oregon, March 29-April 2, 1959— 
30:2:37 

Shape the Game to Fit the Players—Esther 
LaRowe—30 :5:2 

Sapiro, Marian—editor of Products Parade, q.v. 

Shaw, John H.—World-wide Professional Action 
—30:8:24 

Should Physical Education Be Required during 
the Undergraduate Program !——-Robert A. 
Montebello—30 :9 :35 

Shulman, Sidney—Baseball Tryouts Indoors— 
30:3:32 

Singles Strategy in Badminton-—Jim Poole— 
0:2:75 


Skill Developmen ctive 
H. Solley and C. Pr razier "Daune-—00-t 42 
Smith, Arthur L.—Director’s 5:35 
Smith, Julian W.—Three Years of Progress, Re- 

port of the AAHPER Outdoor Education 
Project—30:1:17; editor of Outdoor Educa- 
tion, q.v. 
Smith, Warren E.—Accidents Don't Just Happen 
—30:4:31 
Snyder, David W.—Sports Skills with a Future 
30:9:34 
So You Want to Write for the JourNAL 
9:14 


Solley, William H., and Damron, C. Frazier— 
Skill Development — Essential Objective — 
:42 


Sonoma County Fair—Ted H. Hucklebridge— 
30:5:18 
Southern District AAHPER Convention, Febru- 
ary 24-27, 1959—30:1:44 
Southward, ‘Barbara R.—Begin with the Volley, 
a New Approach to Teaching Tennis—30:2:28 
Sports Activities for Girls—Marjorie Phillips, 
Katharine Fox, and Olive Young—30:9:23 
Sports Skills with a Future—David W. Snyder— 
4 


30:9 

Vernon S.—Operation Bootstrap in 
Teacher Education Programs—30:6:21 

Spring Tonic in Portland, Oregon, March 29- 
April 2, 1959—30:3:14 

Stafford, George T.—Safety—Your Responsibility 
—30:8:6 

Stanley, D. K.—co-editor of Basic Issues, q.v. 

Starr, Helen M.—How to Fit In Fitness Testing 


—30:3:18 
L.—Frustration or Adventure? 
—30:6:35. 


Stromgren; George A. ee for a Suecessful 
Athletic Program—30 :8 :27 

Sutherland, Willard C.—Recruitment Scoreboard 
—80:6:25 

Swegan, Donald B.—Graduate Study and Re- 
search—30:3:75 


T 


Teacher Recruitment—When? How ?—30:6:30 

Teamwork—Harry M. Rice—30:9:30 

Thacker, Edward H.—Five Keys to Safety on the 
Playground—30 :4:24 

Theodere Roosevelt—Leona Holbrook—30:1:48 

Three Years of Progress, Report of the AAHPER 
Outdoor Education Project—Julian W. Smith 
—30:1:17 
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Tokheim, Lucy K.—More than a Place to Eat— 
30:2:25 

Total College 
Richardson—30 :3 

Trends in Middle sitaheies and Distance Running 
—Dave Rankin—30:5:53 

Troester, Carl A., Jr—A New 
AAHPER Members—30:9:12 

TV in College Physical Eduecation—M. M. 
Mackenzie—30 :2 :69 


v 
Van Dalen, 
30: 


Programs—Charles_ E. 


Service for 


D. B.—Reseue Our Records— 

Von Why, John B.—editor of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials, q.v. 

Von Drak, Robert F.—Rotation Tennis—30 :8 :66 


Wall Smash—Phyllis Ford—30:8:65 
We Can Serve the =. with Disabilities— 
Agnes M. Hooley—30:3 


Weirick, Robert, and Hamme.man, Donald— 
Parent Response to School Camping—30 :9:53 

Weiss, Raymond A.—AAHPER’s Scientists— 
30:9:17 

What Is New 
Gray—30:2:1 

Wickstrom, Ralph L.—How to Teach the Under- 
hand Pass in Volleyball—30:1:19 

Will Your Classes Them Water- 
Safe ’—Jack F. Davis—30:4:2 

Willgoose, Carl E.—Physical Pri- 
mary Objective—30 :8 :32 

Winter, Frances—Jail Dodge Ball—30:4:75 

Wire Sculpture—Ruth Lindsey—30:5:61 

Wirth, Nancelyn—A Canadian Looks at Pro- 
grams in the United States—30:8:59 

Wisher, Peter—Dance and the Deaf—30:8:68 

Wooten, Bettie Jane—Eyes to See—30:9°61; 
editer of Spotlight on the Dance, q.v. 

World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, The—30:4:41 

World Health Organization Has Anniversary— 
Richard I. Miller—30:1:56 


in Square Dancing !—Miriam 
9 


World-wide Professional Action -John H. Shaw 


—30:8:24 
Y 


Years Ahead, The—Delbert Oberteuffer—3» :6:36 

Yesterday, Today, and Tomerrow—Arthur A. 
Esslinger—30 :6:19 

Young, Carl Haven—editor of Intertherapy Re- 
lations, q.v. 

Young, Jean M.—Classrooms Move 
30:9:26; Four-Wheeled Fun in Pontiac, 
igan—30 :3:28 

Young, Olive; Phillips, Marjorie: ani For, 
Katharine—Sports Activities for Girls—30:9: 


Out loors— 


Mich- 


2% 
Your District Convention 1959—30:1:36 


Zz 

Zeigler, Earle F.—editor of International Scene, 
q.v. 

Zinsmeister, Louis—Portable Gym Bars—30: 


3:74 


75th anniversary SOUVENIR 


You will want this handsome souvenir 
paperweight for your desk. Made of 
durable simulated marble, it has the 
Association’s seal on a polished brass 
plate. A name may be engraved, as 
pictured. Only a limited number of 
these souvenirs are available, so place 
They are especially 
good for professional Christmas gifts 
in your department. You'll keep yours 
for a lifetime —or find it a truly 


your order early. 


cherished gift item. 


AMER CaM ASS 
HEALTM 


Fresca 


ACTUAL SIZE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the following 75th Anniversary souvenir paperweights: 


Quantity Type Cost 
ccccciannsth Without engraving $2.00 each 
cdi Name engraved, as indicated* $2.50 each 
*NOTE : NAME ONLY—Maximum of 15 letters (not counting periods and spaces) 
SHIP TO: 
PLEASE PRINT 
CITY ZONE ........ STATE 
Check enclosed. Bill me. 
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A NEW AAHPER MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATION 


Do You Qualify? 


The 75th Anniversary Year of our As- 
sociation is a most appropriate year in 
which to introduce a new and distin- 
guished membership classification. At 
the AAHPER national convention in 
Portland, Oregon, the Representative 
Assembly approved a membership classi- 
fication which will honor those AAHPER 
members who qualify for this recogni- 
tion. The new membership classification 
is entitled Fellow. 

All AAHPER members who have been 
paid-up members for five consecutive 
years at the time of application may re- 
quest a Fellow Application Form from 
the national headquarters office. (Years 
of membership as an undergraduate stu- 
dent do not apply). The application 
form requests both detailed information 
about professional service and three en- 
dorsements. Members’ credentials, as 
presented on the completed application 
form, are carefully reviewed. The cost 
of this membership is $15.00. 


All Fellows of AAHPER will receive, 
in addition to their special membership 
ecards, an attractive certificate which rec- 
ognizes their distinguished status in the 
Association. 

Fellows will receive the JouRNAL, the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY, and the Re- 
SEARCH BULLETIN of the NEA. In addi- 
tion, a 1959 publication entitled Com- 
pleted Research in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will be pre- 
sented as a professional gift to all Fel- 
lows of the Association during the 75th 
Anniversary Year. This new publication 
contains comprehensive information on 
research completed during 1958. 

Al! interested members who have satis- 
fied the five-year requirement are invited 
to make application for the recognition 
of Fellow in the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Write to AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for the Fellow Application Forms. 


Name 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

O) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulietin— 
$15.00 

0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

(1) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

* (Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution — 


Membership available oniy to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [] January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

CO) AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


April OO September 


AAHPER Journal 


Address 


0) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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EXPAND ACTIVITIES IN YOUR GYM 


Everyone can participate in roller skating, and it’s more fun 
than a barrel of monkeys. Roller skating entertains and 
exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
That’s why more schools, churches and recreation centers have 


roller skating as an integral part of their programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago” 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 


« CHICAGO» 
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Shales. Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-L W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, lil. 
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So saucy, so pert, 
Romper SUIT G525 is just 
perfect for gym, tumbling 

and physical fitness 


programs. White or a full 
range of exciting colors. 


Since 1929 


1727 SO. BRAND BLVD. ¢ GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
CHapman 5-3025 ; 


2400 BROADWAY »* PARSONS, KANSAS 
PHONE 620 


: hp : y Write for our brochure in full color. 
Manufacturing Girls’ Gym Clothing Exclusively 
4 
' 
\ 


